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Divinest Autumn! who may paint thiee best, Who guess thy certain crown, thy favorite crest, 
Forever changeful o’er the changeful globe ? The fashion of thy many colored robe? 
R. H. Stoddard. 
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HE Men’s Cafe is on the 


west side of the main 
lobby. Owing to special 
facilities, remarkably prompt 
service is possible. The same high 


quality of food prevails that is found 
in the other restaurants of the hotel. 


Although the food served in the McAlpin 
restaurants is the best procurable, and pre- 
pared to please the most critical taste, the 
charges are consistently moderate. 


On your next visit to New York, try the welcome 
of the Hotel McAlpin. Put an ® after your name 
in the register and leave the rest to the management 


of the Hotel. 
The New York Rotary Club headquarters, on 


the 22nd floor, is a great convenience for visiting 
Rotarians. 








Broadway 
* at 349st ° 


NEW 
YORK , 





Rotarian L. M. BOOMER, Managing Director 





Last year we advised you that Rotarians in 
twelve states bought Pecans of us. This year we 
tell you that Rotarians in thirty-six states bought 
Nuf-sed—all told, we ship into forty-six states 


Pecans 


are nutritious as well as delicious. 


3eing unable to improve on quality, we have 
improved on the package, as all of our nuts this 
year will be shipped in wooden boxes, insuring 
delivery of the package intact. 


Superb Brand Pecans Surpass All 
Others in Delicacy of Flavor, Rich- 
ness of Quality and Food Value. 


Place your order now so as to insure delivery 
in time. All prices F. O. B. Albany, Georgia. 


5 Ibs. for $4.75 25 Ibs. for $22.00 
10 tbs. for $9.00 50 Ibs. for $42.50 


YOUR TWO GUARANTEES: 


You are placing your order with us with the distinct 
understanding that if for any reason the nuts are not 
entirely satisfactory you may return them and we pa) 
all carrying charges and refund your money. 





The advertising pages of Tue Rotarian are open only 
to advertisers of acknowledged standing and respectability. 
Advertisements will not be accepted from those who are 
engaged in doubtful or irregular enterprise or whose 
record gives evidence even of a disposition to disregard 
correct business methods or recognized standards of com- 
mercial or professional honor. 








Southern Edible Products Co. 


S. K. SIMON, Sales Mgr., Albany, Ga. 


We are using this space through the courtesy of our old friend 
Bill O'Laden of the Trans-Continental Freight Company. Bill 
temporarily located at the top of the inside back cover of this magaz'! 
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Rotary and Its Magazine 


-- RoTarIAN is publisht by the Board of Directors of the Interna- 
\<sociation of Rotary Clubs, on the first day of each month. .THE 
was entered as second class matter December 16, 1918, at the 

» at Chicago, Illinois, under the act’ of March 3, 1879. 
Chesley R. Perry, Philip R. Kellar, Frank R. Jennings, 
Editor & Business Mngr. Managing Editor. Advertising Manager. 

910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Eastern Advertising Representative: W. W. Constantine, 31 E. 17th 

St., New York. 


tional 
ROTARIAN 
Post UV! 


Terms of subscription: 20 cents the copy; $1.50 the year in the A prominent British Rotarian writes of the unveiling of the Lincoln =e 
United Ss ohils and Cuba; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in other countries. statue in Manchester, and Rotary’s part in a closer union of Eng- i a 
Advertising rates will be sent upon application. lish-speaking peoples. bi (| 


Tue RoTARIAN publishes authorized notices and articles regarding the 
activities of the Association, its board of directors, conventions, commit- 
tees, etc. In other respects it is a magazine for business men, and the 
directors of the Association do not assume responsibility for the opinions 
expresst by the authors of the different articles unless such responsibility 
is explicitly assumed. Articles not specifically copyrighted may be re- 
printed if proper credit is given. 

Directors of the I. A. of R. C. 

President Albert S. Adams of Atlanta, Georgia. 

Immediate Past President John Poole of Washington, District of 
Columbia. 

First Vice-President John N. Dyer of Vincennes, Indiana. 

Second Vice-President Estes Snedecor of Portland, Oregon. 

Third Vice-President James F. Finlay of Chattanooga, Tennessee. 





Leading Articles in This Issue 


THE WORKER’S FAIR SHARE (Page 219)..... By George W. Perkins 
One of America’s foremost business men is convinced that in true 
profit-sharing lies the solution of the capital and labor problem. 


THE MAKING OF A ROTARIAN (Page 223)..... By George Dugan 
Some thoughts of the past governor of the third district on develop- 
ing Rotarians out of members of Rotary clubs. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP (Page 226)... .By Peter Thomason 


ONTARIO’S GREAT “WHITE COAL” (Page 227)....By W. G. Cates 
How one of the provinces of the Canadian Dominion is developing 
its vast water-power resources. 


ROTARIAN EDITORIALS (Page 228) 

HUMANIZING INDUSTRY (Page 230)...... By Raymond M. Havens 
Ray tells how he is working out satisfactory relations with his em- 
ployes. 


THE NEW POLAND (Page 231).............05: By Paul V. B. Jones 
Professor Jones gives a brief resumé of the past history of this 
greatly opprest nation and indicates something of the nature of the 
problems which it now faces as an independent government. 


International Association of Rotary Clubs 
Is an organization of the Rotary clubs in nearly 600 of the ‘principal INDIVIDUAL EFFICIENCY (Page 235)........... By F. W. Garrett 
cities of the United States, Canada, Great Britain and Ireland, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Panama, Hawaii, Philippines, China and Uruguay, with headquarters THE ROTARIAN’S OPEN FORUM 
at 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The name is some- The Prince Is Democratic (Page 237).......... By A. D. Thornton 
times abbreviated to I. A. of R. C. Little Tragedies of Golf (Page 237)........ By W. Hastings Webling 
Objects of the I. A. of R. C. An Employe Rotary Club (Page 237).......... By Mrs. R. E. Cone 
First: To encourage, promote and supervise the organization of Poisonous Dreaming (Page 238)................ By R. P. Harrison 
Rotary Clubs in all commercial centers thruout the world. — A Chapter on Cooperation (Page 267)....... By George A. Lockman 
; Secommt To co-ordinate, standardize and generally direct the work Chambers of Commerce and Politics (Page 268)...By Bascom Little 
and activities, other than local activities, of all affiliated Rotary Clubs. 4 ; A 
Third: To encourage and foster, thru its own activities and thru the A Business Club (Page 269).........-..+--++. By Thos. Stephenson 
A Rotarian and the Schools (Page 269)...... By Arthur W. Harman 


medium of affiliating Rotary Clubs: 
(a) High ethical standards in business and professions. 
(b) The ideal of service as the basis of all worthy enterprise. 


THE VISION OF ROTARY 


(c) The active interest of every Rotarian in the civic, commercial, A New Style (Page 239)... fc...ccccccccccveceees By Frank Stein 
social and moral welfare of his community. A Charge to a New Member (Page 239)........ By J. Addison Jones 
(d) The development of a broad acquaintanceship as an opportunity The Track of the Wheel (Page 239).............- By A. R. Capron 
for service as well as an aid to success. Tree davies Pim TOUR oo, cides ccccavceses By Walter F. Brown 

(e) The interchange of ideas and of business methods as a means 
s : “ 4 The Purpose of Rotary (Page 240)............. By James Frantz 

of increasing the efficiency and usefulness of Rotarians. ; Apes fi 

({) The recognition of the worthiness of all legitimate occupations Interpretation by Living (Page sm) Ne #95 05.9.0 6 Ona 0 « By W. Hainon 
and the dignifying of the occupation of each Rotarian as Rotary Service and You (Page 271).......... By George E. Hardy 
affording him an opportunity to serve society. TE WE EOE BIA hon bee wevcccv cence By Ole Burroughs 
Fourth: To create, adopt and preserve an emblem, badge, or other What Is Rotary? (Page 272).............eeeeeee By J. H. Strager 
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T= advertising pages of THE ROTARIAN are open 

only to advertisers of acknowledged standing and respect- 
ability. Advertisements will not be accepted from those who 
are "engaged in doubtful or irregular enterprises or whose 


49,000 Copies of this Issue were printed 
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| Just enough Turkish* 


At most of the places where straight 
Turkish cigarettes used to have the 
“call,” Fatima is now the leading cigarette. 
Here are a few of these places—just as ex- 
amples of Fatima’s popularity among men 
who really know how to judge cigarettes: 





Atlantic City New York 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel Belmont 
Hotel Traymore Hotel Manhattan 
Hotel McAlpin 
Boston Stock Exchange 
Hotel Touraine Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel Copley Plaza 
Harvard Club Palm Beach 
ve Stock Exchange The Breakers 
| Chicago Philadelphia 
i Auditorium Hotel Ritz-Carlton 
Congress Hotel Stock Exchange 
Narragansett Pier Washington 
Casino The Capitol Building 


*Fatima contains more Turkish than 
any other Turkish blend cigarette. 
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about 


6 oclock 


how does your cigarette 


begin to taste ? 


NOTE—This is the severest test to which yo: 
can put your cigarette 


EARLY dinner time. You’ve been smoking 
all day. How is your cigarette appetite? 


If it is tired and jaded—in other words, un- 
less it’s as fresh, crisp and snappy as right after 
breakfast—you ought to look around for a 
different brand of cigarettes. 


The right brand (when you find it) will let 
you feel fine and fit and smoke-hungry cleat 
up to bed-time. 


It will give you enough of the delicious 
flavor of Turkish tobacco—but it will be so 
blended as to off-set the over-richness or heavi- 
ness that comes fromsmoking too much Turkish. 


The one cigarette which to-day seems to be 
attracting most men who tire of straight Turk- 
ish is Fatima (see at left). 


As soon as you are ready,to look seriously 
into the cigarette question, put Fatimas to the 


6 o’clock test. 


KATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 


20 for 23 cents 








oo —— 
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e Workers’ Fair Share 


HE Worker’s Fair Share has been a real 
T aaa ever since the world began. It 
has changed greatly as civilization has progrest, 
and has crowded harder and harder for solu- 
tion as intelligence and education have spread 
and broadened. 

The worker’s fair share was an unsolved prob- 
lem when the expression that designated the 
relationship between the man of capital and the 
man of labor was “owner and slave.” It still 
existed when the expression of relationship be- 
came “master and man,” It still exists in these 
days, when the expression of relationship is 
“employer and employe.” These very changes 
in the expressions used to designate the re- 
lationship between capital and labor show that 
steady progress has been made toward solv- 
ing the problem of the worker’s fair share. 


I take it that everyone believes that we 
cannot go back to the old conditions; that 
we must move forward to an even better re- 
lationship than that exprest by the term “em- 
ployer and employe.” You ask: “What is 
this newer relationship to be and what term 
will express it?” I answer that I believe it 
must be “partners.” If I am, right, then the 
next question is how can this relationship be 
workt out so as to bring the best results to all 
concerned? 


Profit Sharing Not Philanthropy 


This problem has greatly interested me for 
thirty years. I have studied it earnestly, not 
from books but from experience obtained in 
the hard knocks of everyday work in the 
various business undertakings with which I have 
been connected. Twenty-five years ago I be- 
came convinced that only thru -profit sharing 
that was real, honest and open could we hope 
to find anything like a satisfactory and perma- 
~ method of arriving at the worker’s fair 
share. 


_ I have found that my views on profit shar- 
ing, and my beliefs as to how to apply it, 
differ radically from those of many other péo- 
ple; that the plans I have been instrumental 
in having adopted are very different in appli- 
cation and in results from many other so-called 
profit sharing plans. I want, if possible, to 
point out wherein these differences lie. 

In the first place, I do not look upon profit 
sharing as philanthropy or a form of benevo- 
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By George W. Perkins 


lence. I do not put it in the same 
class with gifts at Christmas-time 
or bonuses at the end of the year. 
I do not approve or believe in any 
plan that even savors of giving a 
man something for nothing. I do 
not believe that any self-respect- 
ing man wants any such arrange- 
ment, and I do not believe that 
any broad-minded, self-respecting 
employer can, in the long run, 
afford to have any such arrange- 
ment. 

The profit sharing I believe in 
is the kind that is real; the kind 
that promotes thoro and efficient 
co-operation between employer 
and employe; the kind that makes 
partners of employes; the sort of 
profit sharing that is practiced 
between partners in a business. 
Anything short of this is bound to result in 
failure and will widen rather than narrow the 
breach between employer and employe. 

Close observation, coupled with considerable 
experience, has convinced me that practically 
all the many failures in profit sharing, both 
in this country and in Europe, have occurred 
because -at bottom the plans were not honestly 
devised nor equitably workt out. In nine cases 
out of ten, at some point in the practical ap- 








The views of George W. Perkins on 
business matters are worthy of careful 
consideration. For years he has been a 
leading figure in industrial, railroad, and 
financial enterprises in the United States. 
In the accompanying article he tells what 
he thinks is the proper and the improper 
method of profit-sharing. This article is 
the second of several of which Tue Rota- 
RIAN is publishing for the information of 
Rotarians who have been committed, by 
the Salt Lake City Convention, to the 
task of studying the problems of the re- 
lation between employer and employe. 
The article was an address delivered be- 
fcre the National Civic Federation at 
New York, September 11th, 1919. 








+ 
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Mr. Perkins empha- 
sizes his powt 





plication of the plans that have failed, the fact 
has developt that they were not mutually benefi- 
cial; they either did not enhance the efficiency 
of the men in such a way as to satisfy the em- 
ployer, or else did not distribute profits in such 
a way as to benefit and satisfy the employes. 

No partnership where the profits are shared 
by two or a half dozen partners could last 
any length of time unless mutually beneficial, 
and the same rule holds good in a larger partner- 
ship where the profits are shared among many 
partners. No man or firm or corporation that 
is thinking of adopting profit sharing can hope 
for success, unless prepared to approach the 
subject in this spirit and deal with it in an 
absolutely honest, open and broad-minded man- 
ner. 

Causes of Changes 


As I have said, the relation between employer 
and employe has changed with the centuries. 
What has caused this change in relationship? 
In my judgment the cause is found in the vast 
and broad educational forces that have been 
at work in the world. Since we founded this 
country we have spent approximately as much 
money on our educational systems as on our 
railroad systems. We consider our railroads 
financially successful if they earn dividends. If 
our educational systems are successful the divi- 
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dends we get from them are minds that think 
better, more clearly, more independently. 

Right now, this country is getting such divi- 
dends from its vast investments in educational 
plants. In the industrial world, in the relations 
between capital and labor, between employer 
and employe, we are getting these very divi- 
dends, and getting them direct and in cumulative 
fashion on the wage question. 

In the past, the man who was not educated 
or trained to think independently struck be- 
cause he wanted $2 a day if he was only getting 
$1.75; and for quite a period labor differences 
were settled on this basis. I believe that we 
are rapidly passing out of that period, for our 
laboring people are so well educated and so able 
to think independently that, in many cases, they 
are no longer striking for a definite increase in 
wages, but for what they regard as a fairer pro- 
portion of the profits of the business in which 
they are engaged. 


Outline of a Plan 


A good many years of actual experience have 
made me very optimistic regarding profit-shar- 
ing plans workt out along the following lines: 


First: Every business has, first of all, to earn 

operating expenses, depreciation, and fair re- 
turns on honest capitalization. 
. Second: I believe that every business should 
consider that the compensation paid employes is 
for the purpose of earning a sum of money suffi- 
cient to pay the above-mentioned items. 


Third: I believe that any profits over and 
above such sum should, on some percentage 
basis, be divided between the capital used in the 
business and the employe engaged in the busi- 
ness. 

Fourth: I believe that in neither case should 
these profits be immediately withdrawn from the 
business; that they should be left in the busi- 
ness for a reasonable length of time, to protect 
and increase its financial strength and safety; 
that, in the case of capital, its share of these 
profits should be carried to surplus; that, in the 
case of employes, their share of these profits 
should be distributed to them in some form of 
security representing an interest in the business, 
and that each employe should be required to 
hold such security for a reasonable length of 
time, say three to five years. 

Fifth: I believe that the employes’ share of 
these profits should be allotted to them as nearly 
as possible on the basis of the compensation 
they receive. Up to date, this has proved to 
be the best method. 


Why Some Plans Fail 


Now, let us see what such a plan means: In 
the first place, it means that under such an 
arrangement each employe becomes a working 
partner in the business. He is on the same 
footing as the financial partners, for if the con- 
cern is a partnership with, say, four or five 
members, the partners themselves are drawing 
out each year what, in a way, might be called 
salaries, viz., approximately the amount of 
money necessary to meet their general living ex- 
penses, leaving their surplus profits in the busi- 
ness. Any partnership or any profit-sharing plan 
that divided up the profits and withdrew them 
in cash at the end of every year could not last 
very long. 

Many profit-sharing plans have divided profits 
with employes on a cash basis and turned the 
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money over to the employes every so often, 
usually once a year. 

The result has been that if a man earning 
$1,000 a year received $200 at the end of the 
year from a profit-sharing plan, he promptlv 
lifted his living expenses from a $1,000 basis 
to a $1,200 basis, and began to look upon his 
income as $1,200 rather than $1,000, and the 
extra $200 did little to increase his activity and 
efficiency, or to promote his intellectual efforts 
in the business concerned. 

Then, if a period came when business was 
dull or poor and he did not get the extra $200, 
he found fault with the owners of the business 
and became grouchy and inclined to lose interest 
in his work, 

If he did not use the $200 for his living ex- 
penses, he probably invested it in a suburban lot 
or in some stock that was recommended to 
him, or in something that he knew little or 
nothing about. 

Then, if his investment began to go wrong, 
he worried about it, and part of the time which 





An industrial democracy of the most 
ideal sort is found in true profit sharing; 
an industrial democracy that makes real 
partners of capital and labor, and yet 
preserves the right of private property; 
that preserves and promotes the great 
business asset that comes from individual 
initiative; that retains the capitalist’s in- 
centive to enterprise, while giving the 
worker a new inspiration for effort that 
humanizes large organizations of men; 
that promotes good will and industrial 
peace. All these things the United States 
needs now as never before. The shelves 
ot the world are bare. The entire world 
needs supplies—supplies of food, clothing, 
building material, everything. As long as 
the supply of these things is so low and 
the demand for them all over the world 
is so great, the cost to the consumer 
will remain high. Therefore, one of the 
surest paths leading to a reduction in 
cost to the consumer is to raise and 
manufacture a large supply of these ne- 
cessities as quickly as possible-—George 
W. Perkins. 











he was being paid to devote to the business in 
which he was engaged would be expended in 
worrying about his investment in the business 
in which he was not engaged; whereas, if his 
money were invested in the business in which 
he was engaged, his desire to see his investment 
succeed and bring him further profits would be 
converted into efforts that would be of some 
practical benefit, not only to himself, but to 
the stockholders and his co-workers. 

In short, little real substantial benefit comes 
from a profit-sharing plan where the profits are 
paid out in cash, except perhaps where a man 
uses his money toward buying a home. 

There is, therefore, a serious weakness some- 
where in such a plan, and the weakness lies in 
the fact that profit sharing cannot be really 
beneficial, either for employer or employe, un- 
less conducted on a partnership basis and coupled 
with profit saving. 

Looking at it from the viewpoint of capital, 
the object to be accomplisht thru the adop- 
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tion of profit sharing is added interest in (,, 
business on the part of employes, which jn tum 
brings higher efficiency. Looking at it from the 
standpoint: of the employe, the object to be a. 
complisht is a fairer remuneration for Services 
rendered. Therefore, any profit-sharing plan tha, 
fails to accomplish both of these resis breaks 
down sooner or later. 


Publicity About the Business 


In establishing profit sharing it is of the yy. 
most importance that the entire organization 
the wage and salary earners, know in advance 
exactly what they are expected to accomplish, 

The annual statement of the concern shoylj 
be full and explicit, so that every man engaged 
in the enterprise will know what business was 
done in the preceding year and on what basis 
profits were and are to be distributed, 

Under such an arrangement as this, each man, 
in place of working solely for himself in his 
own department, will pass on to other depart. 
ments any ideas that occur to him that might 
help that other department, and in that way 
benefit the organization as a whole. 

In my judgment, some profit-sharing plans 
are radically wrong in this respect. They dis. 
tribute profits by departments or in some way 
other than on the basis of the company’s su- 
cess,as a whole. This narrows the vision of 
the individual, and he lacks the proper incentive 
to help wherever he can, whether in his own or 
another department. 

The right kind of profit sharing offers definite 
goals that an organization, individually and as a 
whole, can buckle down to and work for, and it 
is astonishing how such a plan of profit sharing 
will heighten the esprit de corps. It removes 
petty jealousies; it makes a man eager to pass 
his ideas on to the man in the next department, 
and causes them to vie with one another to reach 
and exceed the figures reacht in the preceding 
year. 

A detailed annual report by the company is 
not only necessary to show the organization in 
prosperous years how the profits were arrived 
at and what they amounted to, but equally 
necessary in lean years to show how the losses 
were arrived at, what they amounted to and 
why there are no profits to distribute. 


Some Objections Answered 


Gradually, as the employes in the organiza- 
tion become part owners in the business, you 
broaden and deepen their interest in their work. 
They begin to think and speak of the business 
as their business; they work for it as their busi- 
ness, not your business or somebody’s else’s, 
and in place of “knocking” it they praise it 
and “boost” it in every way they can, for they 
have become part owners thru being security 
holders and are receiving their interest or divi- 
dends at the same time and in the same man- 
ner as other security holders receive theirs. 10 
other words, once the employes become security 
holders, they share in interest or dividend dis- 
tributions and other profits, not only as security 
holders, but as employes. 

Many people have said to me: “Ob, Dut 
it takes a long while for a man who is only 
saving a small sum each year to acquire much 
of a financial interest in the concern by hich 
he is employed.” I have always found ‘hat 
such criticism comes from someone who hes 10 
given sufficient thought to the subject, for a <2! 


interest means as much to the man hav'g 4 
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| do not look upon profit sharing as 


philanthropy or a form of benevolence. 
| do not put it in the same class with 
gifts at Christmas-time or bonuses at 
the end of the year. I do not approve 
oelieve in any plan that even savors 
of giving a man something for nothing. 
I do not believe that any self-respecting 
wants any such arrangement, and | 
do not believe that any broad-minded, 


self-respecting employer can, in the long 


or 
mal 


The profit sharing I believe in is the kind 
that is real; the kind that promotes thoro 
and efficient cooperation between em- 
ployer and employe; the kind that makes 
partners of employes; the sort of profit 
sharing that is practiced between partners 
in a business. Anything short of this is 
bound to result in failure and will widen 
rather than narrow the breach between 
employer and employe——George W. Per- 


kins. 











comparatively small salary as a large interest does 
to the man of large affairs. 

Let us summarize some of the advantages of 
this method of profit sharing: 

First: It is real, it is genuine. The organiza- 
tion as a whele, and each individual in it, has 
a definite goal for the year’s work. They know 
at the beginning of a year how much money 
must be earned to cover what we will call fixt 
charges; they know that they are being paid 
salaries to earn those fixt charges; they know 
that they share in all profits over and above 
those fixt charges, and they know the basis on 
which they share, and that the amount of such 
profits largely depends on the individual and 
collective effort of each individual in the organ- 
ization. 

This in itself is of great practical value to the 
business from a dollar-and-cent standpoint. 
There is no philanthropy about it. The em- 
ployes have a certain definite goal to reach. 
If they reach it they are paid a definite per- 
centage for doing so. It is a definite business 
proposition, based on the principle of profit 
sharing as practiced in partnerships. 

Second: Having reacht the goal set, the 
money over and above the salaries they are 
paid—in other words, their profits—is invested 
in the business in which they are engaged and 
on which their whole time and thought and 
energy should be centered. 

What a great advantage this is to the em- 
ployer, and what a spur and incentive to the 
employe! What more valuable insurance policy 
could an employer have against a year of poor 
earnings? What a real, genuine interest it 
arouses in the worker for the business in which 
he is engaged! The whole atmosphere, the whole 
relationship is changed. The employer need give 
little thought to whether or not his men are 
“soldiering” on him, whether or not they are 
really giving to their- work the best that is in 
them; and the employe need spend little time 
wondering whether or not he is being properly 
Compensated. The whole relationship is placed 
on a new basis, not antagonistic, as heretofore, 
but cooperative. 

This plan is vastly different from the one now 
Practiced by which one set of men working in 
a business, viz., the capitalists and partners, leave 
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most of their profits in the business, while 
another set of men, working shoulder to shoulder 
with them, viz., the employes, each year take 
their profits out of the business and put them 
somewhere else. 


Profit Sharing That Does Harm 


It is also vastly different from the many 
bonus schemes in vogue. It differs greatly from 
the plan of arbitrarily setting aside, in a prosper- 
ous year, a certain lump sum of money and 
dividing it on a percentage basis among the em- 
ployes. Under such an arrangement no man who 
gets any of the money has any very definite 
idea of what he did to earn it, what it repre- 
sents, or what he individually can do to ensure 
the receipt of some such sum during the fol- 
lowing year. 

In fact, I am convinced that such bonus 
giving, erroneously called profit sharing, has done 
more harm than good, for in many instances it 
has caused employes to feel that said bonuses 
were given them because the business was earn- 
ing fabulous sums of money, a tiny little bit 
of which was thrown to them as a sop to make 
them feel kindly disposed towards the owners, 
or in order to ward off a demand for a general 
increase in wages. In short, such bonus simply 
stirs up trouble rather than alleviates it. 

Profit sharing on the basis I favor is some- 
times objected to by men or concerns who do 
not wish to let even their own employes know 





As for the man who is making so much 
money that he is afraid to let even his 
own employes know how much he is 
making, to that man I say that he is the 
man who, more than any other, is respon- 
sible for the serious differences today 
existing between capital and labor, for 
with the growing intelligence of the 
masses, how can he expect such a situ- 
ation to continue? Every year, yes, every 
day, it becomes clearer and clearer that 
such a condition will no longer be toler- 
ated and must speedily pass away. Would 
it not be better for him to use some in- 
telligent foresight and meet what clearly 
are to be the immediate future demands 
of public opinion?—George W. Perkins. 











how little or how much money they are making 
each year. 

To such men I always say (and each year I 
am more and more certain that I am right in 
saying it) that they are very short-sighted if 
they do not hasten to change their policy. 

If they are not making enough money and the 
business is running on a close margin each year, 
then by all means they should set their situation 
before their men, adopt such a profit-sharing 
plan as I have outlined, and get the genuine co- 
operation of every man towards increasing the 
profits and putting the business in a prosperous 
condition. They are now paying wages and 
salaries, and many a night go home wonder- 
ing whether the employes are really earning 
their salaries. 

Under such a profit-sharing plan as I have 
outlined they have a substantial guarantee that 
the salaries will be earned, because in aiming to 
share in profits over and above fixt charges 
the men are all the more certain to earn at 
least the fixt charges. And would any proprietor 
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or manager hesitate to pay a handsome premium 
each year for an insurance policy guaranteeing 
that every employe in the business would have 
the business on his mind and work as hard for 
its success as the proprietor or manager does? 

One more thought in this connection. The 
man who is running on a small margin and mak- 
ing little profit may object to making his busi- 
ness affairs public property, on the ground that 
he would be putting a weapon into the hands 
of his competitors. Such a man’s best pro- 
tection against his competitors is a loyal, closely 
knit organization of the highest efficiency, and 
this important advantage he can only secure 
thru a bona fide profit-sharing plan. 

As for the man who is making so much money 
that he is afraid to let even his own employes 
know how much he is making, to that man I say 
that he is the man who, more than any other, 
is responsible for the serious differences today 
existing between capital and labor, for with the 
growing intelligence of the masses, how can he 
expect such a situation to continue? Every 
year, yes, every day, it becomes clearer and 
clearer that such a condition will no longer be 
tolerated and must speedily pass away. Would 
it not be better for him to use some intelligent 
foresight and meet what clearly are to be the 
immediate future demands of public opinion? 


A Way Can Be Found 


As for the man who is making large profits 
but who objects to profit sharing on the ground 
that he wants to put those profits away against 
the day when business may be poor. To such 
a man, I say that he had better use some of 
those profits to more deeply interest his men in 
his business, and do this to such an extent that 
if the dark days come he can be pretty certain 
that his men will stand by the business in a 
way that capital alone never can. 

Profit sharing on the basis I favor is also 
sometimes objected to by concerns whose se- 
curities are closely held. There are many ways 
to obviate this difficulty. Some concerns can 
increase their capital. Others that cannot, or 
that cannot do so for a time, can obviate the 
difficulty by issuing certificates of participation 
that will draw the same percentage of profit as 
the regular securities of the business. In other 
words, where there is a genuine desire to share 
profits a way can always be found. 

The day of secretive methods is passing 
rapidly. The day of publicity is at hand. The 
change is a perfectly natural evolution due to 
broader education and improved intercommunica- 
tion and has also come about because it is 
second nature to be less suspicious and afraid 
of that which is known than of that which is 
unknown. 

I am convinced that labor is entirely willing 











+ 
The day of secretive methods is pass- 
ing rapidly. The day of publicity is at 
hand. The change is a perfectly natural 
evolution due to a broader education and 
impreved intercommunication and _ has 
also come about because it is second na- 
ture to be less suspicious and afraid of 
that which is known than of that which 
is unknown. Any profit-sharing plan 
without an open, honest balance sheet 
and detailed annual report will never 
succeed.—George W. Perkins. 
+ 
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that capital should have its fair reward and 
proper protection, but in this country we have 
had too many instances where capital has de- 
manded improper protection and taken ex- 
orbitant reward; and one of the main reasons 
why the serious problems confronting us today 
are so difficult of solution lies in the fact that 
too many men of capital are still arrogant and 
unreasonable, and absolutely unwilling to look 
with sufficient care and fairness into the causes 
that are producing the views and opinions so 
largely held by our people at this time. On 
the other hand, one of the most serious draw- 
backs to increast output and economical pro- 
duction is the listless, indifferent service rendered 
by a large percentage of employes. Making 
partners of employes, thru profit sharing, would 
correct this as nothing else could. 

Some companies with which I am connected 
have realized the trend of the times and have 
for some time been practicing profit sharing 
along the lines I have indicated. They believed 
that profit-sharing plans based on such prin- 
ciples would so knit their vast organizations 
together, and would so strengthen and develop 
the esprit de corps, as to make it possible for 
the companies to increase their business and 
their earnings; and they were willing to share 
this increast success with their employes. 

So far they have every reason to congratu- 
late themselves on the results. In all parts of 
their business, at home and abroad, in the office 
force, in the factories, in the sales department, 
everywhere, the individual employe’s interest in 
the business is much greater than formerly. 


The saving of waste everywhere is noticeable. 
The employes are vying with one another more 
and more to improve their respective and other 
branches of the business. 


All this means success for the company, 
profits for the stockholders, extra compensation 
for the employes. It means getting men on 
salaries and wages to have a live, keen interest 
in the management of the business. It means 
getting an organization of men to work as real 
partners. It means recognizing the rights of 
the employe to a fairer share of the earnings 
of the business in which he is engaged. In 
short, it means cooperation that is complete, 
in that it benefits stockholder, employer and 
employe. 


While all this can more readily be ac- 
complisht in a large business, it can also be 
successfully accomplisht in a small business if 
approacht in the proper spirit. 

An industrial democracy of the most ideal 
sort is found in true profit sharing; an indus- 
trial democracy that makes real partners of 
capital and labor, and yet preserves the right 
of private property; that preserves and promotes 
the great business asset that comes from indi- 
vidual initiative; that retains the capitalist’s in- 
centive to enterprise, while giving the worker a 
new inspiration for effort; that humanizes large 
organizations of men; that promotes good will 
and industrial peace. 


All these things this country of ours needs 
now as never before. The shelves of the world 
are bare. The entire world needs supplies— 


supplies of food, clothing, building Material 
everything. As long as the supply of thes. 
things is so low and the demand for them all 
over the world is so great, the cost to the cop. 
sumer will remain high. Therefore, one 4; 
the surest paths leading to a reduction in cog, 
to the consumer is to raise and manufacture , 
large supply of these necessities as quickly 4s 
possible. } 


Linkt with the desire to supply ourselyes 
with food, clothing and other necessaries x 
low cost is our desire to furnish the world with 
these and other articles, in order to extend oy; 
trade and foster the prosperity of our people as 
a whole. 


But as practically every other nation hopes 
to secure a large part of this trade for her. 
self, is it not a certainty that competition 
among the nations will be keener and sharper 
in the immediate future than it has ever been 
in the history of the world? How can we pos- 
sibly meet this increast competition if we are 
divided among ourselves? 


Could there be two more potential reasons 
why we should have the closest possible co- 
operation between capital and labor? Could 
anything bring higher efficiency, greater pro- 
duction? The only way to secure this co- 
operation in the highest degree is by eliminating 
the distrust that has existed between capita! and 
labor for so many years, and establishing conf- 
dence in its place. Nothing will do this except 
frank, open dealing, publicity as to earnings and 
a fair division of earnings. 


Red Cross Home Service on the Job 


OR every ex-doughboy convalescing in the 

United States army hospitals today there is 
a Red Cross home service worker back in his 
little old home town, or in a near-by city keeping 
in daily touch with his family. 

“Gee, but it’s a grand and gloryus feelin’ to 
know that you are lookin’ after them,” said a 
veteran of the St. Mihiel drive, with a satisfied 
sigh, to a Red Cross home service worker at the 
big convalescent hospital at Colonia, N. J. 

“Doc. says this old stump of mine won’t be 
healed for about two months yet and Mamie’s 
such a plucky little girl she wouldn’t write any- 
thing but cheer letters if she was starvin’ and 
how in the thunder am I to know how she and 
that youngster are makin’ out?” 

The Home Service of the American Red Cross, 
war born, and bred as an emergency measure, has 
extended as has no other social movement into the 
small towns and the open country. It has served 
a constituency larger, more democratic than was 
ever served before by a voluntary agency. The 
Home Service has extended to 3,700 places in 
the United States, that is 3,700 chapter head- 
quarters communities have home service sections. 
Taking into account the branches, it extends to 
15,000 communities, only 300 of which, prior to 
the coming of home service, had any general 
family social work agency. 

Since the entry of the United States into the 
war, 700,000 soldiers’ and sailors’ families have 
been under the care of home service sections— 
3,000 families now being cared for. The working 
force consists of 38,000 home service workers, 
28,000 of whom are volunteers. 

Out of this home service has grown the reali- 
zation of its necessity as a peace time work. 
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Member of the American Red Cross Home 
Communication Service writing a letter for 
a wounded soldier in the American Military 
Hospital at Neuilly, France, which is sup- 
ported by the Red Cross. Members of this 
service visit the hospitals constantly and do 
all sorts of things for the wounded, taking 
messages, writing letters and doing errands. 
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TOT long ago I read of a father who visited 
N 4 university where his son was an under- 
graduate. Among those with whom he had the 
ze of speaking was the professor of mathe- 
matics. The anxious father saw an opportunity 
to enquire with regard to his son’s standing in 
the professor’s classes. 

“Did my son take your algebra?” asked the 


privile 


father. 

“No,” replied the professor, “he was suffi- 
ciently exposed but didn’t take it.” 

It is my earnest hope that as I speak about 
“The Making of a Rotarian” I shall so suffi- 
ciently expose you all to the Rotary infection 
that those of you who have heretofore developt 
some temperature may have your condition mag- 
nified, and those of you who, up to the present, 
are strangers to the passions which Rotary 
arouses may undergo a change of heart and 
willingly subject yourselves to the experiences 
and processes to which I shall make reference. 


The Beginning of Rotary 


Perhaps the best place to begin what I have 
to say is at the beginning. The beginning of 
Rotary is both interesting and_ illuminating. 
Briefly the story is this: 

Two or three men living in the crowded life 
of our great middle Western metropolis were im- 
prest with the fact, which has often imprest you 
and me, that a man never feels so lonesome as 
when he is in a crowd. 

The old Irish woman who stole her way back 
from the beautiful country estate into the 
crowded streets of the big city said that she did 
so because, “Peoples are more company than 
trees.” 

And so without casting any disparagement 
upon the companionship of the woods, it still 
remains true that human hearts crave the com- 
radeship of other human hearts. 

It was to make companionship and comrade- 
ship possible in the business world that Rotary 
came into existence. The tendency of cutthroat 
competition has always been toward the avoid- 
ance of intimate business friendships. Rotary 
set out to take away this curse and:show to men 
the more excellent way of comradeship and 
cooperation. 

To give visibility to its moral and spiritual 
purposes it adopted the cog-wheel as its emblem. 
Now the significance of the cogwheel is that by 
its very construction it is useless if alone. It is 
built to run in gear with other cogs of other 
wheels. 


Revelations of Rotary Emblem 


Any man with imagination can see what are 
the implications of such an emblem. It means 
that the unity of the world and the oneness of 
mankind are just as real and just as potent facts 
in the understanding and solving of the prob- 
lems of this progressive age as is the system of 
gears which distributes power from the source 
down to the lowest unit in the vast manufactur- 
ing plant. 


The Rotary emblem visualizes for you and me 
the greatest moral and intellectual revelation of 
the last century, to wit: that humanity is one 
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and not many, and- cannot be cut up into de- 
tacht units each complete in himself and each 
sufficient unto himself; that you cannot live by 
yourself alone and be a man. 


Say not, “it matters not to me, 

My brother's weal is his behoof,” 
For in this wondrous human web, 

If your life’s warp, his life is woof. 


Woven together are the threads, 
And you and he are in one loom 
For good or ill, for glad or sad, 
Your lives must share one common doom. 


“Am I my brother’s keeper?” You may 
answer that age-long question with a formal 
affirmation or with a cynical sneer, and yet not 
attain unto the heart of Rotary. For Rotary 
affirms that a man might just as well try to evade 


“They make men out of stuff like me.” (See 
page 225.) 


the law of gravitation as to evade the law of the 
unity of community life and its resultant respon- 
sibilities. 

But Rotary not only devised an emblem—it 
perfected a motto: “He Proritrs Most WuHo 
Serves Best.” Now this motto is significant. To 
many men who had lived in the atmosphere of a 
virtuous materialism this motto was hailed as a 
sort of enlightened selfishness that served to take 
the condemnation out of the “dog eat dog” way 
of making a living, but left a man free to “work 
for his own pocket all the time.” 


Rotary Motto in Practice 


Now that we have grown in mind and spirit, 
we have come to think of our motto not as an 
infallible rule for increasing the profits of one’s 
particular business, but as a call to the modern 
merchant, and manufacturer, and professional 
man, to save himself and his business by making 
of both, not ends to be selfishly pursued, but 
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means to be employed for the furtherance of 
interests and institutions, without hope of gain. 

Then if your business grows, as it surely will, 
you will have the joy of knowing that while your 
trade was expanding your heart was being en- 
larged; that while you were making customers, 
you were also making friends; that while your 
income was growing, your influence was becom- 
ing more and more helpful; that, whereas you 
were accustomed to say that the day’s work was 
“just one damned thing after another,” now you 
bear testimony to the fact that every day, lived 
in the growing mind and spirit of Rotary, is its 
own reward. 

This is the profit which Rotary proclaims, and 
without which the mere making of money is a 
rather mean and unsatisfying thing. 


How Rotary Works Changes 


Now the processes by which all this is workt 
into the intellectual and moral life of the Rotarian 
are very simple and withal very practical. 

The first stage in the process is the cultivation 
of an intimate personal acquaintance with your 
fellow Rotarians. Two simple facts are strest in 
connection with this promotion of acquaintance. 
One is that you must attend regularly the weekly 
meetings of the club, and the other is the calling 
of each by our first names. 

Of course, it goes without saying that nothing 
of any serious consequence can be accomplisht 
in the way of becoming intimately acquainted 
with our fellow Rotarians unless we meet often. 
No occasional meeting, no indifferent attendance, 
no slackness in the matter of regularity and 
standing can by any possibility accomplish the 
thing that we mean when we speak of acquaint- 
ance. 

Then, in order to give intimacy to acquaintance 
and to save it from the icy stiffness of conven- 
tional forms and give it spontaneity and warmth, 
we have hit upon the simple expedient of drop- 
ping the mister and calling the man by his 
familiar Bill, or John, or Tom. 

Some have lookt upon this as an intrusion of 
an overworkt democratic zeal, and have objected 
to its informality and lack of dignity. With all 
due respect to the sensibilities of such persons, I 
am not imprest with the grounds of their objec- 
tion. 


Use of First Names 

If I am going to meet a man every week with 
the understanding that one of the things to be 
accomplisht by such meeting is the promotion of 
intimate personal acquaintance, then I see no 
reason why the calling of each other by our first 
names is not a perfectly appropriate thing to do. 

Of course, I can see how inappropriate such a 
proceeding might be if we met only once a 
month or once in six weeks or once in two months. 
But on the basis of regular attendance at weekly 
meetings, where we meet informally and often and 
where “everybody’s doing it,’ I can easily justify 
to my own mind this familiar form of address. 

And then when all has been said and done, 
the beauty about this Bill and Tom and John 
stuff is that it works. It does the thing it was 
designed to do, and does it so beautifully that 
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none of us who are regular attendants at Rotary 
gatherings would like to see it omitted. 

And then besides all this, any man who knows 
the serious loss to the community and to the best 
interests of business thru widespread lack of 
acquaintance, will agree with me that anything 
that can be done to spread thruout the commun- 
ity the cement of acquaintance and mutual under- 
standing and friendly interest among the business 
and professional men of the city is worthy of our 
best effort. 


Cultivation of Friendship 

The second step in the process of which I am 
now speaking is that of the finding of friend- 
ship. 

“Friendship,” says a well known author, “is 
to be valued for what there is in it, not for what 
can be gotten out of it. When two people appre- 
ciate each other because each has found the 
other convenient to have around, they are not 
friends; they are simply acquaintances with a 
business understanding. To seek friendship for 
its utility is as futile as to seek the end of a rain- 
bow for its bag of gold. Let us beware of 
thinking of our friends as brother members of 
a mutual benefit association. A true friend is 
always useful in the highest sense.” 

Listen to these lines by Walt Whitman: 

O tan-faced prairie-boy, 

Before you came to camp came many a 

welcome gift, 

Praises and presents came and nourishing 

food, till at last among the recruits 

You came, taciturn, with nothing to give— 

we but lookt on each other, 

When lo! more than all the gifts of the 

world you gave me, 

Perhaps this homely little story is also to the 
point: 

One night a man stopt at the door of a farm- 
house to enquire the direction and distance to a 
certain town. The kind-hearted farmer accom- 
panied the enquirer to the gate and after giving 
the directions, dismist him with the remark, “It’s 
quite a ways to travel in the dark,” to which he 
received the cheery reply from the wayfarer, “Oh, 
I don’t mind it; there are two of us.” 

Some day a man will set down to the credit 
of Rotary this wonderful accomplishment, that it 
helpt men to be and do their best by finding 
friendship for them. 


Investments in Rotary 

Still another step in the process is known as 
investments. Now if by investments were meant 
the placing of your money in good securities 
where it would bring you the largest possible 
returns, I should hesitate to speak to you men. 
You have forgotten more about the matter of 
investing funds than I have ever known or ever 
will know. 

But this spoke in the wheel of Rotary does not 
make it necessary for me to speak about financial 
investments. Every man has a considerable cap- 
ital other than that known as money or collateral. 

Besides the means which we possess, we have 
powers, and talents, and influences, and energies, 
and abilities, and affections which, if wisely. in- 
vested, will yield the largest returns. And it is 
of such investments that Rotary takes account. 

It gives a man a chance to put his heart to 
school. We have schooled the brain and devel- 
opt it to the very utmost, but the poor affections 
we allow to grow wild or to wither. There are 
~ hearts in the world that have never been visited 
by a generous impulse. Men enter into relation- 
ships in life and assume obligations and go thru 
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Character Pots 


I had sometimes caught a glimpse of the 
small scullery maid at my boarding house; 
but one day, slipping to the kitchen for 
a cup of hot water, I had a queer bit of 
chat with her. She was scouring granite 
pots with a vim and vigor that were bound 
to bring results, and all the while her face 
was as shining as her finisht work. 

“Do you like them, Alice?” I asked. 

“No, I hate them,” she replied. 

“What makes you smile so over them 
then?” I asked curiously. 

“Because they’re ‘character pots,’” the 

_ child replied at once. 

“What?” I inquired, thinking I had mis- 
understood. 

“*Character pots,’ Miss. You see I used 
to only half clean them. I often cried 
over them, but Miss Mary told me as 
how, if I made them really shiny they'd 
help to build my character. And ever. 
since then I’ve tried hard, Miss; and it’s 
been so much easier since I’ve knowed 
they was ‘character pots.’” 


I said a word or two of encouragement, 
and went on my way, knowing that I had 
been rubbing up against a real heroine. 
Everyday life is brimful of disagreeable 
duties. Why not turn them every one into 
“character pots?”—East and West. 











the workaday performance without a spark of the 
divine fire of a deep or tender emotion. 


One of the great literary men of the last cen- 
tury describes one of his characters after this 
fashion: 


“Meadows never spoke of his mother, but paid 
her a small allowance with the regularity and 
grace of clockwork.” 


Rotary comes to men and attempts to save 
them from that sort of thing by saying to them, 
“Have a heart, old man; stop listening to the 
sound of your own wheels of commerce for a 
moment and listen to the cry of need from what- 
ever quarter it comes, and if you have anything 
of love, or labor, or hope, or faith, or influence, 
withhold it not and help yourself by helping 
others.” 


Let it never be said of any one of us, “He was 
born a man and died a manufacturer.” The 
practice of Rotary’s investments saves you from 
this disgrace. 


Dividends in Rotary 

Still another spoke in the Rotary wheel or stage 
in the process of making a Rotarian is known as 
dividends. Naturally, after what has been said 
with regard to the other spokes of the Rotary 
wheel, you will not be likely to think of dividends 
in the sense of clipping coupons from bonds or 
receiving cash dividends from stock investments. 

It is my firm conviction that Rotary is profit- 
able if considered from the point of view of re- 
turns upon invested capital, by reason of the 
fact that it enlarges the business man’s capacity 
for making good. 


But we have in mind a particular kind of cap- 
ital to be invested, and the appropriate returns 
that such investment yields. 


Probably some of you have heard Ed. Kelsey’s 
moving story of Alvah Bunker, the armless and 
legless boy, who was redeemed from a life of 
hopeless dependency to a life of independence 
and self-support because the Toledo Rotarians in- 
vested certain values for the purpose of reclaim- 
ing this helpless boy. 
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I wish you could have heard Jim Hobbins of 
Montana, tell of the Rotary “flu” squad tha 
operated in the city of Great Falls and fought 
the ravages of the epidemic, not by hiring the 
people to do the work for them, but by actually 
doing with their own hands whatever wor; 
needed to be done. 


Think of the marvelous work that Rotary js 
performing in the interests of national health, jp 
the promoting of the nationalization program and 
in getting behind the welfare work for boys. 
Think of these things, and tell me whether or not 
there aren’t other dividends coming to a man 
above and beyond those of a money value. 


Happiness the Last Step 

This leads me to the last step in the processes 
which I am now describing, known among Rotar- 
ians as happiness. I hope it has became plain by 
this time that happiness never has consisted and 
never can consist of the things that a man pos- 
sesses. 

This is the philosophy of experience so beauti- 
fully set forth by Bobby Burns, the Scottish bard. 
He was a man who sought happiness, just as many 
of us do, in places where it never has been found. 
After he had grown weary in the pursuit of a 
selfish happiness, if there can be such a thing, 
he wrote these words: 

It’s no in titles, nor in rank, 


It’s no in wealth like London bank, 
To purchase peace and rest. 


It’s no in makin’, muckle mair 
It’s no in books, it’s no in lair 
To make us truly blest. 

I’ happiness hae not its sate 
And center 7 the breast, 

We may be wise or rich or great, 
But never can be blest. 


Nae treasures nor pleasures 
Could mak’ us happy lang, 
The heart’s aye, the part aye, 
That mak’s us richt or wrang. 


In the familiar phrase of Harry Lauder, “You 
canna beat it.” And you can’t beat it, for the 
very simple reason that it is eternally true. And 
Rotary challenges you to accept the truth and 
make appropriate response to it in your daily life 
and practice. 

These, then, are the processes by which a man 
“takes” Rotary. However, it is worth while con- 
sidering not only the way in which Rotary is 
workt into our thinking and doing, but the ways 
thru which it expresses itself. 


Rotary Expressing Itself 

And the first of these ways is in the individual 
himself. No man can go thru the processes which 
we have been describing without experiencing 4 
positive lift to a higher intellectual and moral 
level. You might just as well hope to plunge 
your hand in a dye vat and bring it out un- 
toucht by the coloring as to hope to pass thru 
these Rotary stages without receiving some posi- 
tive improvement of mind and heart. 

Some years ago I heard the late Lindsay T. 
Woodcock, of the great Marshall Field house. 
speak on the subject of “getting and keeping 
employes.” At the close of his address a man 
askt this question: 

“Mr. Woodcock, what are the requiremen's '® 
point of character necessary to secure emp)" 
ment in the Marshall Field store?” 

To which Mr. Woodcock replied: - 

“The Marshall Field house is not in the bus!- 
ness of making character. It expects all emp'-y°s 
when they come to work to bring character W'' 
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them. But the Marshall Field house does give 
opportunity and encouragement to all its em- 
ployes to develop and express the character which 
they have.” 

By the same token Rotary is not an evangeli- 
-al association seeking for business and profes- 
sional sinners whom it may convert from the 
errors cf their ways; it is just an organization 
with certain ethical ideals seeking men who have 
mora! and spiritual affinity with these ideals and 
offering them the opportunity and encouragement 
of developing and expressing the characters which 
they have. 3 

And here, again, the method is justified by the 
obvious results secured. 


Impress on Man’s Business 


Moreover, Rotary, once it is workt into a 
man’s intellectual and moral life, expresses itself 
in his business. Rotary is a friend of business. 
It hopes that the day may never come when busi- 
ness will be deprived of its enterprise and initia- 
tive and ingenuity. But it believes further that 
a man’s business is never lessened, but greatly 
increast, by giving heed not so much to bigness, 
as to betterness. 

To argue that the enthronement of the Golden 
Rule in business hurts business, even in the sense 
of money profits, is to argue against the moral 
order of the world. 

Just so soon as your business and mine begins 
to reflect the principles of Rotary, which we have 
workt into our intellectual and moral selves, the 
public will make a beaten path to our doors. 

The man most sought and the man the people 
eventually find is the man who justifies his busi- 
ness to himself and to the public, not on the 
grounds of profit, but on the grounds of service. 

Rotary, therefore, offers to every man the high 
and happy privilege of putting his personal im- 
print upon the business in which he is engaged, 
and staking the success of his business on the 
character which he imparts to it. 

Finally, the Rotarian expresses himself in the 
free and frank recognition of his responsibilities 
as a member of the community. In saying this, 
Rotary recognizes the fundamental truth that all 
real character is produced by the sense of re- 
sponsibility. Responsibility makes men. With- 
out responsibility we never become more than 
mere butchers, or bakers, or candlestick makers. 

Perhaps I can illustrate for you what I mean. 

One Sunday evening not leng ago I thought I 
would step to the door of my church, just to 
take a deep breath of fresh air. 

As I lookt toward the street a delivery wagon 
of an ice cream company, which had been going 
around collecting the empties, pulled to the curb- 
stone almost opposite where I steod. 

Recognize Responsibilities 

The driver went across the street to a delica- 
tessen store to get his empty. No sooner had he 
left the wagon than the horses walkt forward 
toward a little sapling maple which the city had 
planted there to beautify the street. Indeed, I 
think this particular tree represented the third 
attempt of the city to make a tree grow in that 
spot. When within striking distance of this 
toothsome morsel the horses began chewing off 
the bark, 

_ This munching and ruining of the tree went on 
in the presence of a man who, by simply reaching 
out his hand, could have saved this piece of city 
Property. Instead, however, of recognizing his 
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responsibility, he called across the street to the 
driver: 
“Hey, there, your horses are eating up this 
tree.” 

And the driver called back, “Why the hell don’t 
you push their heads away?” 

Now, Rotary comes to a man and says to him 
in the spirit, if not in the language of this driver. 
recognize your responsibilities to the community. 

There are values in every community which 
need saving, but which never can be saved so long 
as men care for nothing but their selfish inter- 
ests and go about in utter disregard of their social 
obligations. 

One of these community values to which Rotary 
has called particular attention is the boy. 

One day a New 


his obligations to the community by helping save 
the boys who are the coming men. 


The Call of Rotary 

Now the mention of these two or three com- 
munity matters will suffice to open the way for 
your consideration of a long list of community 
facts that demand from you your full share of 
responsibility. There are clean streets, and pure 
water, and better housing, and safe factories, and 
model schools, and adequate playgrounds, and 
necessary charities and philanthropies, thrift, and 
nationalization, every one of which will never be 
what they ought to be until men like you and me 
justly measure our obligations and heartily per- 
form our whole duty. 

So, then, it all comes to this, that Rotary comes 

to men and says: 








York business man 
was rushing down §— ~ 
Broadway, thread- be ; 
ing his way in and 
out among the pe- 
destrians, when sud- 
denly he collided 
with a little news- 
boy. The impact 
was so great that 
the man actually 
lifted the boy clear 
off his feet and car- 
ried him for several 
paces. Then he set 
him down upon the 
pavement and gave 
vent to his anger in 
this fashion: 

“Get out of the 
way, you little ur- 
chin. What are you 
good for, anyway?” 

To which the 
little boy quickly 
and cleverly re- 
plied: 

“They make men 
of stuff like me, 
mister.” 

Now here is a 
profound fact: we 
never have had and 
never will have any 
other kind of stuff 
out of which to 
make a man than that which is in a boy. 


I have heard of a preacher who was passing 
by some of the little people of his congregation 
who were busily engaged in working in clay. The 
preacher stopt to enquire what they were making. 
One little fellow said: 


“We are building a church, and here are the 
steps, and here is the front door, and here are 
the windows and there are the pews, and those 
little things you see there are the people in the 
pews, and away back yonder is the pulpit.” 

“Well,” said the minister, “that’s fine. Are 
you going to put a preacher in the pulpit?” 

“We will,” said the little boy, “if we have 
enough mud left.” 

Some of you may think that you can make a 
preacher out of mud, but in the economy of God 


you can’t make a man out of anything but a boy. 
And Rotary affords a man a chance to discharge 
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“I helpt to mix the mortar.” 


“There’s a better 
way; there’s a finer 
spirit; there’s a 
wider vision; there’s 
a nobler work to 
do.” 

It says to you 
and me that the day 
has forever past 
when a man can 
discharge his obli- 
gations by voting in 
favor of a resolu- 
tion. 

Rotary shows its 
faith by its works. 
[t asks men to iden- 
tify themselves with 
the big things of life 
that we all believe 
and love in com- 
mon. 

It holds out the 
reasonable hope 
that men are not to 
be welded into a 
common life by ar- 
gument, but by be- 
ing made sharers in 
a common task. 

Members of Ro- 
tary, to you has 
been given the sig- 
nal honor of pro- 
moting this prac- 
tical ideal. May I 
exhort you to rise to the glory of your calling? 
The work is going on. 

One day a man stood before a great European 
cathedral. He turned and askt of a working- 
man who stood near by: 


“How long were they building this cathedral?” 

“Oh,” said the man with obvious pride, “we 
were a good many years building it.” 

“We? Why do you say ‘we’?” askt the trav- 
eler. 

“Because,” said the man with increasing delight, 
“T helpt to mix the mortar.” 

So may it be with you and me. As more and 
more men come to see the growing beauty of the 
noble works of noble men, may each of us have 
the unalloyed joy of knowing that we had some 
part in it all, even to the humble extent of helping, 
spread the mortar of the Rotary mind and spirit. 








Note: The Reverend George Dugan, D.D., is 
a member of the Rotary Club of Albany, N. Y., 
and former district governor of District No. 3. 
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LMOST unconsciously we Rotarians have 

become workers for a still better under- 
standing between the peoples of America and 
Great and Greater Britain—an understanding 
upon which there hangs the peace of this poor 
fretted world. 


Prior to the war, there had been some little 
exchange of visits between America and Great 
Britain. With the outbreak of hostilities, Rotary 
was able to work upon lines of War Service. 
So well did Rotarians respond to the call that 
we can greatly regret that August, 1914, did not 
find the British Isles then with its present 
number of 29 clubs instead of only 8. American 
and Canadian Rotary in due time attempted 
larger tasks in the direction of war effort. 


Two delegates crossed the Atlantic under the 
auspices of the British Government—our friends 
Andrew Home-Mortdn and Tom Stephenson; 
but the near future will see visits exchanged in 
no spasmodic fashion. Even at this date, the 
good accomplished by such old-time visitors as 
Frank Mulholland and Tom de Vilbiss is not 
forgotten nor without fruit; and the warm hand- 
clasps brought us by Arch and Pete seem things 
of the present moment. 


Rotary Between Nations 


The rich jewel of Rotary is not something to 
be kept in a casket for just two great nations. 
Rotary’s brilliance must yet light up all corners. 
But, just as Rotary brings about intense com- 
radeship between individuals, so can it work 
between nations. 

There was established in 1911 a British- 
American Peace Centenary Committee, the work 
of which was almost but not quite spoilt by the 
war. For the resumption of such work there 
has been formed the Anglo-American Society, 
which will also form, at the request of the 
Massachusetts State Commission, a committee 
for conducting the celebration of the Ter- 
centenary of the Pilgrim Fathers (1920); and 
will furthermore work in close cooperation with 
the Sulgrave Institution in the United States and 
Great Britain. 

Readers of THe Rotarian will no doubt be 
pleased to learn that when a branch of this 
Anglo-American Society was formed recently in 
Bristol, many of the men then to the fore were 
members of the Bristol Rotary Club; and Man- 
chester Rotarians have been very active in the 
same way and in several other ways affecting 
matters American. 

Today, September 15, Manchester has hon- 
oured a large party of distinguished Americans 
who came to our city specially to take part in 
the ceremony of unveiling a statue of Abraham 
Lincoln in one of our larger parks, Platt Fields. 
Included in the party were the American Am- 
bassador, John W. Davis, and Judge Parker, 
Chancellor of the Sulgrave Institution and repre- 
sentative of the kindly donors of the statue, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Phelps Taft, of Cin- 
cinnati. 

Foundation of Peace 

The day’s programme began with visits to 
places of interest in the city, including the 
John Rylands Library and Chetham’s Hospital. 
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At the civic luncheon, speaking to the toast 
of Anglo-American Friendship, Foundation of 
the World’s Peace, the Lord Mayor of Man- 
chester (Alderman William Kay) said that in 
Lancashire the friendship of America was abso- 
lutely essential; that it had existed unbroken 
for sO many years was a matter of which 
they were duly proud. 


The American Ambassador in reply dealt elo- 
quently with the sentiment of this friendship, 
but asked that we should remember it was no 
new thing—not born of yesterday, to perish when 
the circumstances that gave it birth had gone 
by; it was a thing tried and tested by the strain 
and storm of more than a century. The two 
nations had confronted differences of opinion, 
policy, and interest which might have snapped 
a weaker cord; and that it had not snapped was 
due not to the wisdom of their statesmen, great 
as that had been, not to the purity of their pur- 
pose, unimpeachable as that had been, but to 
the fact that through all the years, no matter 
what might be the surface disturbance, no matter 
what might be the instant’s criticism and the 
careless ways of man to man, the great body of 
the American and British people had been united 
in sentiment. 

Judge Parker, at the unveiling ceremony, said 
in part: 

“This monument which we leave with you as 
an earnest expression of our good will, and of 
our desire for agreeable and mutually helpful 
relations during all the future, is of one who 


Anglo American Friendship 


was a President of the United States during the 
time when the question was settled forever that 
this was a union of States, one and inseparable 
As an incident in that controversy, four million 
of slaves were made free. With the exception 
of George Washington, no President jis today 
treasured with such affectionate regard as Lin. 
coln. And through the generosity of some Eng- 
lish people, Washington, together with the 
English home of his ancestors, will furnish the 
inspiration by virtue of which the Sulgrave In- 
stitution of England and America will work 
wonders for the cause of enduring friendship 
between our two nations.” 


Rotary, too, can work wonders for this 
sacred cause. Rotary development will be 
marked by the forming of still more close 
friendships between men on each side the At- 
lantic. Through Rotary we shall the more 
sympathetically study one another’s national 
viewpoints. Our respective characteristics will 
become more understood; our ideals are for the 
most part already the same. 





Note: Peter Thomason is president of the 
Rotary Club of Manchester, England, one of 
the early British Rotarians and past president of 
the British Association of Rotary Clubs, hold- 
ing that position when he responded to the call 
of duty and conscience and went to France on 
war service. 


British Rotary Aids Government 


RITISH Rotary was called upon by Dr. 

Addison, Minister of Health, for a confer- 
ence with reference to the Government Housing 
Bill, at Whitehall, July 22, and reports of this 
precedent-making meeting give Rotarians cause 
to feel proud of the part which British Rotary 
is taking in public affairs. 

The British Association was represented at 
the conference by President Lloyd-Barnes and 
Vice-president Wilkie. Most of the clubs were 
represented by their presidents. The delegation 
was thoroly representative of British Rotary. 


It was the first occasion on which Rotary has 
been officially invited by a Cabinet minister to 
assist him in the work of his department; it is 
the first occasion, says The Rotary Wheel, in 
which an organization such as Rotary has been 
treated in respect to information, statistics, and 
criticism in the frankest manner by the Minister 
in charge of a Goverment Bill of such im- 
portance as the Housing Bill, and this while the 
Bill under consideration was passing thru Parlia- 
ment; and it was one of the most representative 
of Rotary meetings, not only because the most 
important towns in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales were represented, but more particu- 
larly in respect to the fact that by virtue of the 
constitution of Rotary Clubs those present were 
able to speak with expert knowledge of the 
various public bodies, professions, and businesses, 
the hearty cooperation of which is so essential 
to the success of the measure. 
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Dr. Addison referred to the supreme im- 
portance of the housing question, and to the 
almost insuperable difficulties with which the 
Ministry was confronted; he explained, by means 
of a series of diagrams, the relation between 
the number of housing schemes presented, the 
number approved by the Ministry, the number 
for which land had been purchased, and the 
number in respect of which building operations 
had been commenced, dwelling upon the relative 
smallness of the Iatter number, and_ inviting 
criticisms which wouid lead to improvement. 

Dr. Addison also explained the provisions of 
the measure dealing with public utility societies 
as means for supplementing municipal effort, 
and he concluded by soliciting the assistance 
of the Rotary Clubs in connection with propa- 
ganda and other work in support of the Bill, 
which he hoped would soon be an Act. 


The Rotarians who took part in the discussion 
dealt with the measure from the municipal point 
of view, as to requirement of land, allotting 
tenancies, and raising loans; from the archi- 
tectural side as to design, costing, and as ‘0 
office procedure at the Ministry; from the 
engineering and manufacturers’ side as ‘ 
standardization of fittings and provision of central 
heating and laundry schemes; from the builder's 
point of view; and in respect to private enter 
prise. Important matters relating to the pro 
posed Irish Housing Bill were dealt with 0 4 
communication from the Belfast Club. 
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Ontario’s Great ““White Coal’’ 


~ HE Ontario Hydro-Electric Power system 
‘| in Canada is one of the most important 
erprises of its kind in the world. It develops 
more than 200,000 horse power, which it sells 
to the people of Ontario, chiefly in the south- 
west portion, and is rapidly extending its opera- 
tions. 

The capital investment under the Commission’s 
jurisdiction is more than $54,000,000, while the 
investments of municipalities in connection with 
the system equal another $21,000,000. It is 
expected that by the end of 1921 the tetal 
investment will be $110,000,000. 

The farsightedness and aggressiveness of Sir 
Adam Beck who is head of this great under- 
taking has contributed very largely to its suc- 
cess. As indicating the value of the Commission’s 
work to Ontario, it may be said that were the 
power being supplied to be obtained from coal, 
even in fairly large, modern, generating stations, 
each year more than 2,000,000 tons would be 
secured at a value approximately from $10,000,- 
000 to $20,000,000, and, as Ontario has no coal, 
this money would have to go out of the prov- 
ince. 

About twenty years ago, at a time when the 
art of generating and transmitting electric energy 
was beginning to make rapid strides, it was 
felt by the manufacturers of Southwestern On- 
tario that the water powers of Niagara Falls 
might be utilized to supply energy to places at 
a considerable distance from the Falls them- 
selves. Several public meetings were held and 
an unsuccessful attempt was made in 1900, by 
the City of Toronto, to obtain legislation en- 
abling it to generate power at Niagara and trans- 
mit it to the city. 

The idea of making use of Niagara power was, 
however, taking hold of people’s minds in other 
places and in 1903 the Provincial Government 
authorized the appointment by the municipalities, 
of a commission to thoroly investigate the whole 
power situation. 


Commission Created in 1906 


This Commission, which bore the name “The 
Ontario Power Commission,” made a very full 
report in 1906, in which the availability and costs 
of power from various primary sources, viz: 
coal, gas, oil, and water were considered in 
detail, together with the prospective markets, 
costs of development of Niagara power, and other 
relevant matters. This report favored the de- 
velopment of municipally owned generating, 
transmission, and distribution systems for the 


towns within transmission. distance of Niagara 
Falls. 


Following its publication came the creation 
in 1906, by the Provincial Government, of the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 
This commission is still in existence and altho its 
personnel has changed somewhat, yet the office 
of chairman has been continuously filled by its 
present occupant, Sir Adam Beck, and the oper- 
ations of the Commission have grown in a 
little more than a decade to their present vast 
Proportions. 


ent 


In 1908 by-laws were past in thirteen cities, 
‘owns, and villages, authorizing the corporations 
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or councils thereof to make contracts with the 
Commission for a supply of electrical power 
to be transmitted from Niagara Falls. These 
by-laws were confirmed by the Provincial Legisla- 
ture in the same year. 

A favorable tender having been submitted by 
the Ontario Power Company, a contract was 
entered into with this company for 100,000 H. P. 
the first 25,000 H. P. to cost $9.40 per-H. P. year, 
and the remainder $9.00 per H. P. year. 


The action of the Commission in making a 
contract was very severely criticized on the 
ground that it would be many years before the 
entire contract was utilized. In order to show 
the value of this criticism it is worth while 
noting here that the Commission exhausted this 
contract in five years from the date when power 
was taken in 1910, and that in 1918 the power 
obtained from Niagara Falls alone was over 
151,000 H. P., while altogether, from the various 
systems owned by the commission, there were 
supplied during the winter (1918-1919) over 
198,000 H. P. 


Owns Dozen Plants 


Altho the Commission started its operations by 
merely transmitting power from Niagara Falls 
and selling it in bulk to the municipalities it was 
found desirable, as time went on, to take over 
(this has been done by purchase) several gen- 
erating systems in various parts of the Prov- 
ince; while, in other cases, arrangements were 
made to purchase power and transmit it to 
surrounding districts just as was originally done 
at Niagara. 

The Commission now owns and operates a 
dozen systems in other parts of the Province. In 
December, 1917, as many as 225 municipalities 
were supplied with power. 

In connection with the Port Arthur system, 
work has been commenced on a new develop- 
ment on the Nipigoa River which will have an 
ultimate capacity of 75,000 H. P., and there 
are three other cities which can give another 
100,000 H. P., in this district when required. in 
the Central Ontario district, plans are being 
prepared for the development of 10,000 H. P., at 
Ranney’s Falls on the Trent River. Eugenia 
and Wasdell’s Falls are power sites which have 
been developed and equipped by the Commission; 
in the other cases power was already developed, 
the Commission merely purchasing and taking 
over existing plants. 

The majority of the stock of the Ontario 
Power Company has been purchased, and this 
plant is now operated by the Commission under 
agreement, the total generating capacity being 
160,000 H. P., to which another 50,000 H. P. 
will be added shortly when a third pipe line, now 
in course of construction, is completed. 


The Niagara System 

The Niagara system, on account of its im- 
portance, requires separate mention. Five years 
from the time when the contract for 100,000 
H. P. was made with the Ontario Power Com- 
pany at Niagara Falls the whole-of this power was 
being used by the Commission, and a contract 
with the Canadian Niagara Power Company for 
50,000 H. P. was made. At the present time 
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over 150,000 H. P. is the amount being trans- 
mitted from the Falls over the Commission’s 
power lines. 

When it was evident that the full amount of 
the 100,000 H. P. contract which the commission 
had with the Ontario Power Company would be 
entirely absorbed, it became necessary to ascer- 
tain whence a further supply of power might 
be obtained. As a result of careful investiga- 
tion of the various schemes it was decided that 
the best plan would be for the Commission to 
have its own development works and generate 
power on a large scale. 

The proposal scheme was laid before the Pro- 
vincial Government in 1913, and powers enabling 
the Commission to go ahead with the work 
were obtained in 1916, and in 1917 work was 
commenced on what is known as the Queenston- 
Chippewa Development. This involves the con- 
struction of a canal about 1234 miles long, run 
from the point above the Falls where the Welland 
River discharges into the Niagara River, down to 
a location near Queenston where the power sta- 
tion will be. 

The existing companies at Niagara utilize the 
head at the Falls, obtaining there about 150 feet 
head. In the section between the foot of the 
Falls and Queenston, there is, however, a further 
drop in the level of the river of about the same 
amount as at the Falls, thus, the Commission, by 
the scheme which is now in hand, will obtain 
a net working head of 305 feet so that from the 
same water over 100 per cent additional power 
will be obtainable. 


525,000 H. P. Plant 


It may be said that this project is being un- 
undertaken on a larger scale than heretofore gen- 
erally known. Originally, the undertaking was 
to cost between $16,000,000 and $18,000,000, and 
between 175,000 and 200,000 H. P. were to be 
developed. Subsequently it was decided to 
double the capacity of the canal. Altho the 
cost of the canal will, when it is completed, be 
double the original estimate, its capacity in- 
stead of being 6,600 second feet will be over 
15,000 second feet, and the product of that water 
will be 500,000 H. P. for peak loads, instead 
of 175,000 or 200,000 H. P. For ordinary pur- 
poses it will supply 425,000 H. P. and equipment 
will be installed to develop 525,000 H. P. 

Four and one quarter miles of the canal will 
consist of the present Welland River, widened and 
deepened, and reversed in the direction of its flow, 
in the section between the Niagara River and the 
excavated portion of the canal; the remaining 
eight and one half miles will be excavated. 

The Hydraulic Department, in addition to un- 
dertaking the design of all the hydraulic features 
of such work as this, has been engaged for the 
past six years in taking records of stream flow, 
and has established 57 gauging stations in 45 
different rivers covering a drainage area of about 
47,000 square miles. 

Note: W. G. Cates is a member of the staff 
of the Director of the Department of Public 
Information of the Dominion of Canada. He 
wrote this article for THE ROTARIAN. 
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On the Way 


ERHAPS there was a time when it was every man for 

himself and the devil take the hindmost. Perhaps 
there will be a time when it will be no man for himself 
but every man for the community. Perhaps we are today 
in the transition stage. Clubs, societies, corporations, asso- 
ciations, labor unions, employers’ organizations, nations, 
all manifest the get-together spirit of the pack. Even as 
the welfare of group has come to be recognized as para- 
mount to that of the individual so must the welfare of the 
community come to be recognized as paramount to that 
of either the individual or the group. Some day each one 
will believe that what is best for all is best for him. 


% 1K +e 
A Puzzle and An Answer 


ROTARIAN manufacturer, trying to apply Rotary 

principles to the conduct of his business, spoke dis- 
couragingly of the labor turnover and the failure of his 
system of promotion in pay and position according to 
merit and time of service. He had considered paying the 
men twice as much, altho that would mean a financial 
loss to him on his business, with the hope that after a 
time their work would so improve that the business could 
stand the strain. He doubted whether even that would 
work. He doubted the efficacy of a bonus plan which he 
was also considering. His plaint was that the men did not 
seem to know what they wanted. 

Many employers are in the same predicament and in 
the same frame of mind. They are trying to be square with 
the employes but find it difficult to hit upon the proper 
method of procedure. 

There always will be labor unrest so long as the sole 
motive for work is to make money. The man who does a 
day’s work to get $5, will be very little better satisfied 
when he does a day’s work to get $6 or $10 or more. The 
whole world is seething with the selfish desire to get as 
much as possible in return for the least amount of service. 
It is not surprising that the employer who tries to do right 
is puzzled. 

Rotarians probably do not realize how great is their 
opportunity to help the world understand that the only 
satisfying recompense for toil is the joy of serving, with 
the financial profit an incident. 


ak ok * 
Governors Are International Officers 


T the meeting of the “International Council” of Rotary 
in August there was some discussion regarding the 
exact status of the district governor. The conclusion reacht 
was that the district governor is an officer of the Interna- 
tional Association and that he is the representative of the 
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Association to the clubs in his district and that he is, in 
fact, the representative of the International President. |; 
is natural, of course, for the clubs and individual members 
in a certain district to look upon their district governor 
as representing them in International Rotary, and to a 
certain extent he does, but he is not elected by the Rota- 
rians of his district. He is elected by the Internationa] 
Convention. The convention, of course, accepts the recom- 
mendation of the clubs in the district who have nominated 
a man for the position of district governor. When your 
district governor comes to visit your club, he comes as the 
personal representative of the International President. 


* * * 


Habits and Breaking Them 


NCE upon a time some one remarkt that “Man is a 

creature of habit.” This saying was repeated again 
and again by others until it became a bromide. It hap- 
pened to be a bromide that is true—a bromide that is an 
axiom. 

Perhaps the most deep seated habits of a man are 
those pertaining to his eating. In that connection there is 
another bromide, which is almost 100 per cent true, that 
“eating is all a matter of habit.” The average man, if 
askt to change his diet, would give many excuses for refus- 
ing, and would label his excuses as reasons. He has 
contracted the habit of eating certain foods prepared in 
certain ways and to eat other kinds or the same kinds 
differently prepared would mean breaking away from a 
habit. Most men are too lazy, mentally, to break away 
from a habit except under the stress of some strong 
impulsion from without. 

It is easy to contract habits, in doing business, in 
thinking, as well as in eating. All habits are not bad, but 
one habit is habitually bad; that is the habit of thinking 
in the same rut all the time. Progress does not go hand- 
in-hand with rut-thinkers. Rotary spells progress. 


* * ** 


Peace Time Service Flags 


HE War Department of the United States is issuing 

citations to employers who re-employ all former 
employes who left for service in the Army or Navy. The 
citation carries permission to display on the firm’s 
service flag, the shield of the United States as a symbol 
that it will fulfill its obligations to the men who went to 
the defense of the country in time of peril. To secure this 
citation an employer needs only to write to Arthur Woods, 
Assistant to the Secretary of War, that he “will gladly 
re-employ everybody who formerly workt with me and left 
to serve in the Army or Navy during the Great War.’ 
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Convention Fund in Club Budget 


HE Salt Lake City Convention, by resolution, recom- 

mended that all Rotary clubs adopt a budget at the 
beginning of the fiscal year. Every argument is in favor 
of a budget system. It is assumed that the clubs will 
endeavor to carry out the recommendation of the Conven- 
tion. The items to go into the budget were not specified. 
Some clubs have adopted the plan of providing in the 
budget for sending the delegates to the annual convention. 
The Constitution of the Association requires that clubs 
be represented at these conventions. The welfare of the 
club requires that it shall be represented by as many of 
its members as possible. A convention fund item in the 
budget will make it more certain that the club will have 
its accredited voting delegate or delegates at the con- 
vention. 

* * * 


Beating the Shifty Dollar 


UPPOSE you are earning $5 a day now, as compared 

with $3 before the war. You pay, today, about $83 for 
20 War Savings Stamps with a par value of $100 at 
maturity. You pay 1614 days’ labor. Suppose, when your 
Stamps become due, prices and wages have decreast some, 
and you are earning and spending $4 a day. The United 
States Government pays you back $100 for the stamps 
for which you paid $83. You get back the equivalent of 25 
days’ labor for that which cost you 1614 days’ work. You 
have saved 814 days’ work and beaten the shifty dollar. 


* o* * 


Boys and the Bum Lambs 


- THE sheep raising section of the western range coun- 
try of the United States has developt an organization 
known as the Bum Lambs’ Club, whose membership is 
composed of boys. The work of the boys is to rescue from 
wolves, coyotes and the weather the young lambs which 
are unable to keep up with the herds in their migrations. 
These Bum Lamb clubs form one of the most fruitful 
branches of the boys and girls club work conducted by 
the United States Department of Agriculture and the state 
agricultural colleges. The boys take the lambs home 
and raise them by hand. They profit financially (because 
the lambs become theirs) and morally because they have 
done something of service. The owners of the flocks of 
sheep lose no more than they would have lost if the boys 
hadn’t been on the job. Only the wolves and the coyotes 
protest against the organization, especially the coyotes 
who are being deprived of a very easy, lazy way to get a 
good meal. 

One boy in the fruit growing section of Washington 
bordering the range country is credited with having saved 
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forty-three lambs one season. It is estimated that tens 
of thousands of lambs have been saved by these clubs since 
their organization in 1914. In Utah alone the club boys 
saved 5,000 lambs in one year. 

Two other good results are: The eyes of the fathers 
of the boys are being opened to the value of diversified 
farming; the sheep men are beginning to wonder if they 
have not been too wasteful in their methods. 

* * * 


Cost of Labor Turnover 


| Fain turnover cost is a phrase frequently heard in 
the industrial and commercial world. A few people 
who have studied the problem and can testify as experts 
have a good conception of what this cost is and how much 
of a drag upon any industry or business it must be. The 
cost is much greater than most employers realize. The 
aggregate drag upon the business of a country is enormous. 
It is difficult to estimate with any degree of accuracy just 
what this cost is, but the U. S. Department of Labor 
recently issued this statement: The total working popu- 
lation of the United States is 40,000,000; the labor turn- 
over is 25 per cent; the cost of this labor turnover amounts 
in round numbers to two billion dollars a year. A saving 
of that waste would, in ten years, amount to enough to 
pay the national debt. 


* * * 


Let’s Have the Same Objects 


N the matter of principles, Rotary clubs are uniform. 

In the matter of objects they should be uniform. At the 
1918 Convention in Kansas City the objects of a Rotary 
club as set forth in the standard constitution for clubs 
were incorporated into the objects of the International 
Association after having been rearranged and slightly 
revised. At the Salt Lake City Convention in 1919 the 
revised objects as adopted at Kansas City were substi- 
tuted in the standard constitution for clubs for the objects 
previously used. If every Rotary club revises its consti- 
tution so that it has these revised objects, there will be 
uniformity of objects. In the revision at Kansas City no 
material change was made. 


& « * 
Nobility and Democracy 


HE House of Commons of the Dominion of Canada 

has askt the King of Great Britain and Ireland and 
Emperor of India to refrain from granting titles of nobility 
to Canadian citizens. As the conception of democracy 
increases in clearness, it becomes more and more apparent 
that the only title which confers any real honor upon a 
man is that which his fellowmen spontaneously give him in 
recognition of his service to mankind, 
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HEN my father 
W dies I had been 
in the printing business 
with him for sixteen 
years. I had had noth- 
ing to do with the 
manufacturing or the 
financial end of the 
business. I had charge 
of the sales. My father 
died very suddenly— 
only a matter of five 
minutes. I was left in 
charge of a little shop 
in Kansas City, em- 
ploying about forty people. 

I didn’t know just exactly which way to 
turn. So I took my cashier and the young 
lady I call my “buffer” (who is on the tele- 
phone board—she represents the house to the 
customer), the foreman of my composing room, 
foreman of my press room, foreman of my 
bindery and stock room and we went up to the 
hotel and had a little dinner. I told them that 
the development of the business rested equally 
upon them and myself. We couldn’t “put it 
over” unless we all would work together. 

I took the word “co-operation,” analyzed it 
and built it up in three parts: “Co” meant with; 
“operate,” to move; ion, the act of—the act of 
moving with. I thoroly grounded that in their 
minds before we started to talk. I gave them 
a little illustration of this fact, so that they 
could see what we were driving at. I referred 
to the door. I said: 

“We will call that door the Door of Co- 
operation. We are going to look thru that 
door, but we’re going to look thru it at the 
same angle. In other words, if you stand on 
this edge of the door and look thru and I stand 
on that edge of the door, we will both be look- 
ing thru the same door, but we will see different 
things.” 

We pledged among ourselves that we never 
would jook thru that door until we all lookt 
thru it at the same angle. 


Mind Work 


I told them that the production was based 
primarily upon two things—a mental production 
and a manual production. The average man 
who works and receives remuneration from his 
labor cannot see that there is any production 
thru mental activity. 

I tried to give my people some little under- 
standing of this other phase—the mental neces- 
sity of application in the business—as being 
just as much a part of the organization as the 
manual labor they actually did. One of them 
spoke up in a minute and said, “Oh, I see! You 
want us to think more.” 

When [ returned from the Salt Lake City 
Convention my office was a veritable bank of 
wild flowers. Those people had gone out into 
the country and gathered them. It affected me 
more than I can tell. It showed me that when 
you treat a man in a human way, he will give 
back just exactly what you give him. I finally 
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Humanizing Industry 


Raymond M. Havens 


wiped a little water out of my eyes and col- 
lected myself. Then I went out and shook hands 
with them and told them how much I appre- 
ciated their doing this. 

A survey of the production in my business 
has been made by the Typothetae of America. 
They didn’t believe my production is what it 
actually is. I am doing at the present time 
forty per cent more business than was done in 
the corresponding period last year. 


Thought for Employes 


I make it a point to go into the various 
departments of this little plant in the morning 
and in the afternoon. I see what might be of 
a little more help here and there. For instance, 
in the bindery I found girls sitting on stools. 
My idea was that they could work just the same 
and still be comfortable. So I threw out all 
the stools zad bought backt chairs. Then they 
were continually twitching around. Their legs 
were against the bottom of the chair. I had 
little stools made so as to raise up their feet. 
My production increast by virtue of the fact 
that the girls workt continually right straight 
thru and I got results from it. 


In the press room the boys were standing. I 
said to my foreman: 


“We ought to put stools there and make them . 


a little more comfortable.” 

“Tt’s a piece of foolishness,” he said. “They 
ought to stand up; that’s what you pay them 
for, so make them do it.” 

Nevertheless, I put stools on every one of 
my cylinder presses and in front of every one 
of my hand-feed job presses. Those fellows 
now sit and feed a press, rather than go out and 
smoke a cigaret some other place. I am show- 
ing an increase there. 

I found another thing. These fellows were 
talking about the increast cost of luncheon— 
that they couldn’t get a lunch for less than 
forty-five or fifty cents. So I put in the coffee 
urn and furnish the coffee to all my help. 
They can bring a sandwich from home, get a 
hot drink of coffee, and it will save money for 
them. 

These little things showed them that I was 
interested in their welfare. Indirectly, what I 
gave them came back to me. I saw one of the 
fellows who had been with me less than a week 
standing on the corner. One of his friends came 
up to him. He said: “George, you’re a fool 
to work down where you are. Come up and 
work for a regular fellow. This fellow gives 
us coffee, treats us as tho we are somebody, 
and never misses a day to come in and say ‘good 
morning.’ ” 

I wanted to put in a bonus system. It was 
a matter I didn’t know exactly how to handle. 
The bonus system to the average workman is 
interpreted as a gift. It doesn’t make for the 
right spirit, at least I didn’t think so. I 
analyzed it this way: 


Dividends on Labor Investment 


For illustration, I have a compositor whom 
I pay $40 a week. That ig equivalent to ap- 
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proximately $2,000 a year. I decided that if 
this man invested $2,000 worth of labor with 
me, he was entitled to interest upon his invest. 
ment. To be sure, I paid him for what he dig 
for me. But you go to a bank and you put 
your money in the bank. That bank pays yoy 
so much for the use of that money which jt 
puts into something else. So we are going to 
declare a five per cent dividend on all the jp. 
vestment that my people made with me las 
year. They’ve got to be with me at least foyr 
consecutive months before they will enter into 
that. 

I am taking so much out every week and lay- 
ing it aside to meet these dividends. When 
Christmas time comes we are going to have a 
party. I’m going to invite all my help, even to 
the office boy. I’m going to have the men who 
are married bring their wives so that they can 
see actually the organization to which their 
husband belongs. The dividends will be dis- 
tributed then. 

There is a tremendous amount of spoilage in 
the bookbinding and printing business. The 
spoilage comes thru carelessness. This is charged 
against that department in which the spoilage 
occurs and is taken out of the general fund. 
That obliterates a certain amount of spoilage. 
Last month I didn’t have a dollar spoilage. The 
month before I had about four dollars spoil- 
age. The month prior to that I had just exactly 
twelve dollars spoilage. That’s the way it’s been 
running. Everything is being reduced to a mini- 
mum. A man gets the vision that he is more 
than a mere machine, being used by a party 
who, he feels, has no direct interest in him. 

It is really working out wonderfully. I owe 
it very largely to what little interpretation | 
have been able to make of Rotary. 


Helping Them to Save 


I am on the board of directors of one of our 
Building and Loan Associations. Whenever | 
raise the wages of a man now, I call him in and 
tell him that I am going to take fifty per cent 
of his raise and buy stock in this Building and 
Loan Association. The average man doesn't 
think and that’s the whole basis of his trouble. 

Two weeks ago I raised one of the bindery 
girls. I called her in and told her about the 
thing. A little while later she said, “I never 
missed that fifty cents; you just take out miy 
cents more next week.” 

They got the spirit of saving thru these cam- 
paigns we have conducted where they have to 
pay partial payments on Liberty Bonds, etc. 

The business man is not seizing his oppor- 
tunity if he doesn’t show his employes that he 
is interested in them and in their point 0! 
view. 





Note: Raymond M. Havens of Kaasas City, 
Mo., is the sergeant-at-arms of the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs. The foregoing 's 
a talk he made at the meeting of the “Interna- 
tional Council” of Rotary in Chicago, in August, 
during a discussion of the problems of the rela 
tions between employer and employe. 
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6 Underwood & Underwood 


Scene on the water front at Danzig, the old Polish city on the Baltic which has been in Prussian 


control more than a century. 


N the year 1795 the “Republic” of Poland 
| disappeared from the face of the earth. De- 
spite her thousand years of independent exist- 
ence, and an enviable record for remarkable 
achievement along many lines of human endeavor 
—political, religious, literary, artistic, and 
other—this ancient state fell ingloriously, an 
inert, helpless victim, to the merciless rapacity 
of her neighbors, Prussia, Russia and Austria, 
each of them with vulture instincts but greedy 
enowgh for their sorry repast. 

Despite the fact that Poland displayed some of 
her old time militancy, and tried to fight to the 
last, she was not really conquered by her ene- 
mies. She was simply “partitioned.” The shame- 
ful spoliation began in the year 1772, under the 
able auspices of that ruthless autocrat, Fred- 
erick II, 

With a blasphemous humor characteristic of 
his age, this cynical Hohenzollern writes to his 
brother, Henry, on April 9, 1772, as follows: “The 
partition of Poland will unite three religions, the 
Catholic, the Orthodox, and the Protestant; Pol- 
and will thus be for us a sort of Holy Com- 
munion of which we shall all partake. If this 
act does not bring salvation to our souls, it will 
at any rate contribute considerably to the pros- 
perity of the realm.”—An observation entirely 
werthy of Voltaire himself! 


Start of Carving Operation 


Substantially a century and a half have elapsed 
since this grim tragedy was begun, but who can 
read today, without recoil, that amazing manifesto 
addressed to the Poles by Catherine II, announc- 
ing the first partition, and inviting their assistance 
in this major operation on their own body politic 
and fatherland! Asserting as causes for so drastic 
a procedure that turbulent Poland was a constant 
menace to the well-being of adjacent peoples and 
that these same neighboring peoples had, each of 
them, old claims on parts of her territory, there- 
fore, this terrible proclamation continues: 

“His Majesty the King of Prussia, her Majesty 
the Empress, Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, 
and her Imperial Majesty of all the Russias, 
having mutually set forth their rights and claims, 
and having come to an agreement, will each take 
an equivalent of the district to which they lay 
claim, and will put themselves in effective pos- 
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The Peace Treaty gives the new Poland access to the sea thru 
this city. 


session of those portions of Poland which are cal- 
culated to serve hereafter as the most natural 
and secure boundary between them.” 

Such was the preliminary move in this alto- 
gether shameful transaction. A second opera- 
tion, in 1793, lopt off additional segments of the 
then moribund state, while a third act of parti- 
tion, in 1795, completed the work, concluding as 
clear-cut a drama of survival as was ever played 
amid the political creations of men. 

Students of Polish history find the remarkable 
weaknesses directly responsible for the ruin of 
this, one of Europe’s greatest states, in Poland 
itself. 

Poland is a land of plains, with no realiy sat- 
isfactory frontiers, thus inviting attack by any 
aggressive neighbor with predatory inclination; 

A land made thru conquest, and ill pieced to- 
gether, lacking racial homogeneity with its Lith- 
uanians, Ruthenians, and other peoples, different 
from the warrior Poles in language, religion, man- 
ners, and customs, never really assimilated, always 
mindful of their one-time independence and chaf- 
ing to regain entire liberty— 

A land of two social classes only—a proud, 
fighting, proprietary nobility, and, ultimately, a 
degraded, utterly subservient, blackly ignorant 
serfdom with no stabilizing middle stratum such 
as makes the back-bone for most states— 


A land, finally, with a political system as 
strangely and completely decrepit as any deteri- 
orated governmental machinery told of in human 
history; a Republic with an elected monarch at 
its head, a kingship reduced, thru the jealous fear 
of possible royal power, on the part of an inde- 
pendent nobility, to nonentity, to an empty mani- 
fest of rule, graspt at now and again even by ven- 
turesome foreigners. Full as serious a flaw as 
this was that curious iberum veto, formerly a 
staunch bulwark of their liberty for the nobles, 
now an abused institution, constantly operated 
by these utterly selfish, utterly unpatriotic lords 
of the land to thwart every act of the govern- 
ment. ; 


Gloomy Prophesies 


Some writers, noting the dark havoc wrought 
for Poland by a state of affairs so bad and so 
long enduring, affirm that the Poles deserved their 
fate; and these same students, observing the sev- 
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Poland 


By Pau! V. B. Jones 


enteen odd political parties vigorously flourishing 
in Poland today, gloomily shake their heads over 
this ruinous twentieth century recrudescence of 
the ancient national malady—assertive individ- 
uality and otherwise-mindedness—and assert that 
an independent Poland is an utter impossibility. 

As a matter of fact it is highly probable that 
Poland could have amended her vicious system, 
had the time been afforded. Eighteenth century 
Poland, keenly aware of many of her problems, 
was indeed striving quite vigorously to handle 
them. Unfortunately for her, other statecraft was 
at work, far stronger at the time than her own 
with its depleted vitality. 


Upon the annihilation of her state, a strange 
chapter in Polish history opens. Approximately 
300,000 square miles of territory with an esti- 
mated Polish population of 11,500,000 souls had 
been divided by Prussia, Russia, and Austria. To 
cut up.and apportion was one thing, to assimilate, 
however, quite another accomplishment, as the 
three powerful and guilty states were to dis- 
cover. 

The years from 1795 to 1914 mark in Polish 
annals a period during which those hapless people, 
existing perforce under three alien regimes, de- 
velopt a more vivid national sense than ever they 
had known before. And when in the fullness of 
time the great war broke upon a horrified human- 
ity, the Poles, Prussian, Russian, and Austrian, 
knew to a man that their hour of deliverance 
was at hand. 


This strengthening nationalism presents an in- 
teresting study. Of the three groups of sub- 
merged Poles, that under the Dual Monarchy 
fared the best, and nearly attained, in late years 
at least, a complete autonomy. On the other 
hand, the Poles under the iron heel of Prussia 
endured most from their rulers, for, while the 
Russian autocracy was by instinct cruelly brutal, 
it was too poorly organized to be perpetually 
ruthless, and bore but fitfully on its victims; 
whereas the highly organized Prussian regime 
followed practically from the beginning a con- 
sistent policy of the sternest denaturalization or 
Germanization of the Poles. 


Hammer and Anvil 


Ex-chancellor von Biilow, an able exponent of 
the Bismarckian theory in this regard, well ex- 
presses the spirit and purpose of Prussia’s policy 
as follows: 


“No concern for the Polish people must hin- 
der us from doing all we can to maintain and 
strengthen the German nationality in the former 
Polish provinces. It is the duty and the right 
of the government to see that the Germans do 
not get driven out of the east of Germany by 
the Poles. The object is, to protect, maintain, 
and strengthen the German nationality among the 
Poles.... In the struggle between nationalities, 
one nation is the hammer and the other is the 
anvil, one is the victor and the other is the van- 
quisht.” 

To play her role successfully in this awful 
smithy game, Prussia fashioned for herself char- 
acteristic instruments—restrictions on the use of 
the Polish language, German only passing current 
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in the schools, law-courts, public meetings, and 
finally in the church services; bans on Polish 
songs and the Polish national dress; reservation 
of governmental offices for Germans or depend- 
able Germanized Poles; and finally a drastic pol- 
icy of German colonization in the Polish prov- 
inces which ultimately resulted in the harshest 
legislation, like those laws compelling Poles to 
sell out their land to Germans, the whole unnat- 
ural process heavily subsidized by the state. 


And the Poles? So vigorously did they react, 
once they caught the tune, that before the Prus- 
sians were aware, this despised people matcht 
case-hardened steel to Junker iron, and von Biilow 
himself didn’t know whether the state were ham- 
mer or anvil. 


Von Biilow himself finally admitted that the 
scheme for colonization had failed owing to the 
fact that the German was apt to lose his nation- 
ality if not continually subsidized by the state, 
or even in spite of such support, since he was 
always ready to dispose of his land for a good 
figure, whereas the Pole “thought it shameful to 
sell land to the Ger- 


medicine at the University of Kharkov, became 
intensely interested in the social problems of 
Russian Poland—too keenly interested indeed to 
suit the ever watchful, suspicious Russian police 
who in 1888 sent the vehement young fellow 
to Siberia. 

Returned to his native land after five years of 
banishment, an aggressive socialist, Pilsudski 
aided in the organization of that party among 
his countrymen. Constrained always to dodge 
the police, now by so desperate a ruse as feigned 
insanity—a policy bringing him a year’s sojourn 
in a mad-house—now by flight to England—he 
busily developt his program: armed revolution 
against Czarist Russia. Efforts to further Polish 
independence in this wise, like those abortive 
movements at the time of the Russo-Japanese 
war, failed thru inadequate support and the op- 
posing strength of a better organized party in- 
tensely hostile to the Socialists, the National 
Democrats. 


Whereas Pilsudski’s group—workingmen, for 
the most part—are described at that time (1904- 





tion, when, in August, 1914, they boldly sallied 
across the Russian border. From that time 
the Legions, supported by representatives of all 
Polish parties in Galicia, and by many Russian 
Poles, thru an organization known as the Supreme 
National Committee, made an attractive ap 
to all Polish patriots, even to the National Demo. 
crats, in whose hearts the war had stirred yay 
hopes of independence. 


The Central Powers were only too glad tg 
work hand in hand with the Legions, whose lead. 
ers, like Pilsudski, saw in such an unholy alliance 
but opportunist means to a noble end. Russig 
appeared to them to be the great enemy. Once 
get her out of the way, then were there time 
enough to grapple with the next obstacle to 
Polish independence. 

Behold this arch-patriot then, become a Briga- 
dier-General by order of the venerable Franz 
Joseph; his Legions enrolled in the armies of 
the Central Powers, all fighting the while, like 
tigers, winning iron crosses with the best of them, 
in that hideous surging see-saw of those vast 





mans,” and “held 
fast to the land.” 

Under these hard 
circumstances, the 
Prussian Poles, faith- 
ful to human nature, 
have become the 
most Polish of the 
Poles. They have 
benefited greatly 
from the rigid dis- 
ciplining of their 
stern masters, and 
now, chastened in 
temper, steadfast, 
thrifty and aggres- 
sive, they have their 
reward: leadership 
in the new Poland 
must devolve on 
them — an amazing 
retribution for Prus- 
sia! 
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This new Poland 
has come into being 
today by processes 
which it is not pos- 
sible to follow carefully now, thru want of infor- 
mation on the one hand, and lack of comprehen- 
sion of such reports as are forthcoming on the 
other. Therefore, a bare outline of what appear 
to be the principal events in the intricate story 
must suffice here. 

Despite the fact that from the outbreak of the 
war a bewildering number of forces as well within 
the old Poland as over the rest of the world— 
National Committees, Democratic Congresses, 
Armed Legions, Polish Bureaus, and the like— 
concentrated on the great objective, Polish union 
and independence, the career of one man from 
1914 to this moment lends a remarkable coher- 
ence to the entire process. 

Pilsudski Appears on Stage 

And thus featuring this great crisis in her his- 
tory, the activity of Joseph Pilsudski, Poland 
plays true to her past in the narrative of which 
lie revealed the beloved achievements of other 
national heroes like Sobieski and Kosciusko. 


Born at Vilna, in 1867, of noble Lithuanian- 
Polish stock, young Pilsudski, while a student of 
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The Royal Palace in Warsaw, the ancient capital of Poland. This and other public buildings have 
been taken over by the government of the new republic 
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1906) as more socialistic than national, with a 
hatred for the Polish capitalistic, landholding 
element, akin to their abhorrence of Russian 
autocracy, and with small respect for the 
Church, the National Democrats, on the other 
hand, representing landowners, bourgeoisie, peas- 
ants, and like their opponents with a scattering 
of intellectuals, were strongly national, but pro- 
Russian, with the hope of securing an autonomous 
Poland. 

This !atter party, able, after the Revolutionary 
crisis following the war with Japan, to control the 
Polish seats in the Duma, made his home land too 
warm for Pilsudski, who forthwith migrated to 
that stamping ground for disaffected Poles of all 
persuasions, Galicia. 


Fight Against Russia 
Here thru his organization of the Polish 
Legions, subsequently so famous, this persevering 
patriot continued his revolutionary work. An 
original group of these Legionaries, some 400 
strong, mostly Russian Poles of strongly anti- 
Russian sympathy, created a tremendous sensa- 
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Warsaw was held by Russia when the war 


hordes of men back 
and forth across Po- 
land, ultimately es. 
tablishing § German 
control over the de- 
vastated land in the 
fall of 1915. 


Upon this success, 
Pilsudski became 
restless, anxious to 
secure assurance of 
a free Poland from 
the triumphant Cen- 
tral Powers. There- 
fore, when the armies 
of the Central Pow- 
ers were facing Bru- 
silow’s offensive in 
1916, Pilsudski 
played a bold stroke. 
His purpose to resign 
his command being 
thwarted by Aus- 
= tria’s refusal to ac- 
cept the resignation, 
at a critical juncture 
he simply withdrew 
from the front with 
an entire brigade. 


Central Powers Forced to Act 
While this act cost him considerable prestige, 
it did precipitate a crisis which was probably the 
greatest factor in forcing the Central Powers to 
issue their decree of November 4, 1916, pro- 
claiming with flourish an independent Poland. 


This act proclaimed that Russian Poland was 
to be a National State in the form of an Heredi- 
tary Monarchy with a constitutional government. 
For the time being, the Central Powers were to 
administer the new State, pending the gradual 
development of her proper public institutions. 
Careful determination of the frontiers also could 
only come later. Subsequently a provisional gov- 
ernment was set up. Its principal organs were a0 
all-Polish Council of State of twenty-five mem- 
bers, which in turn nominated an Executive Com- 
mittee, the members of which had ministerial 
functions. Pilsudski had 4 seat on the minority 
Left in the Council, and also presided over the 
Army Committee. 

This regime was at best a makeshift arrange 
ment, but, even so, it endured too long to sult 
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Ordered to develop a Polish army to 


Pilsudski. 
fight with the . 
sniess he could receive assurances that | 


ced 
po an army would operate under the direction 


of a real National Polish Government. This was 
4 mean impasse, and when the Central Powers 
failed to yield his point, Pilsudski used his popu- 
larity with his countrymen to hinder the forma- 
tion of a Polish army. 

Then came the Russian Revolution, with its 
recognition of an Independent Poland. Here at 
length was a capital opportunity to strike, Un- 
der Pilsudski’s supervision an ultimatum was ad- 
drest to the Central Powers by the Polish Council 
of State. Unfortunately, however, his colleagues 
on the Council were not of their leader’s fibre, 
and unable to cooperate with them, he and the 
Left resigned. 

Next, as another step against furthering the 
interests of the Central Powers, Pilsudski began 
to disband his Legions. Nearly four-fifths of 
their members refused to take the oath exacted 
from them by the Austro-German governments. 
This was rebellion. The disaffected Legionaries, 
therefore, were interned, and Pilsudski, himself, 
was sent a prisoner to Magdeburg. 

So the situation stood near the middle of 1917. 
In September of that same year, it is asserted 
that Austria sent Polish troops, raised ostensibly 
for a home army, to the Italian front, whereupon 
the Polish Council of State resigned. Then by 
another decree (September 12) the Austro-Ger- 
man rulers promulgated a new constitution for 
Poland. According to this instrument the prin- 
cipal organ of government was a Council of 
Regency, whose personnel of three was appointed 
by the Central Powers; this body had certain 
legislative functions; its decrees were to be coun- 
tersigned by a Premier likewise under the con- 
trol of the Central Empires; with the Regency 
were to operate a Cabinet and a Council of 
State. 


Other Forces at Work 
Meanwhile other forces were beginning to effect 
developments in Poland. In March, 1915, Sir 
Edward Grey had proclaimed to the world one of 
England’s ideals in these words: 


“We wish the nations of Europe to be free 
to live their independent lives, working out their 
own forms of government for themselves, and 
their own development, whether they be great 
states or small states, in full liberty—that is our 
ideal.” 

The Allies, however, so far as they had a dis- 
tinct Polish policy, shaped it perforce with refer- 
ence to their great eastern member. Thus, for 
example, France had a secret agreement with 
Russia which recognized Russia’s “complete lib- 
erty in establishing her western frontier.” There- 
fore Russia’s open declaration proclaiming an 
autonomus Poland, issued by the Grand Duke 
Nicholas shortly after the beginning of the war, 
stood as the manifesto of Entente agreement 
as to Poland’s future down to the time of Rus- 
sia’s collapse. 

After the Russian debacle it was necessary for 
the Entente Powers to state anew their attitude 
towards Poland, and on January 8, 1918, in his 
address to Congress embodying the ever famous 
“fourteen points,” Mr. Wilson affirmed as his 
13th article in a real peace program that “An 
independent Polish State should be erected.” The 
declaration of Allied representatives at Versailles, 
on June 3, 1918, in favor of “a free and inde- 
Pendent Poland with access to the sea” demon- 
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Two leaders of the new republic of Poland. 
Paderewski is the premier; Dmowski is presi- 
dent of the Polish National Committee at Paris. 
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strated substantial unanimity of intent among all 
the Entente Powers. These manifestos, had, all 
of them, a powerful reaction in Poland. 

On June 26, M. Swiezuski, representing three- 
fourths of the elected members of the 
Warsaw Council of State, and the “overwhelming 
majority of Poles” addrest the council on behalf 
of the Inter-Party Club, concerning the Versailles 
declaration. 


Collapse of Central Powers 

Indeed it was but a short step in this humor, 
(and one must remember the perilous condition 
of the Central Powers at the time) to the de- 
mands made by the Poles at a conference at 
German Headquarters in August, 1918, including 
a change in the administration, cessation of the 
joint Austro-German control of the country, rec- 
ognition of certain territorial claims in Lithuania, 
access for Poland to the Baltic via Danzig, and 
the like. ‘This outspoken bid for independence, 
was presently followed by the demand itself 
emanating from the Regency Council, that the 
new state must embrace all the territory in- 
habited by Poles. 

Subsequently a separate manifesto, on October 
13, by the Prussian Poles asserted that “nothing 
but the union into one State of all peoples living 
in Polish lands, a State which shall possess full 
rights, can guarantee a lasting League of Na- 
tions.” 

Such was the tense state of affairs when the 
collapse of the Central Powers shook the world. 
From then on developments moved rapidly in 
Poland, the three sections of which were now 
working practically together. Pilsudski was re- 
least in Germany. Frail, nervous, bent with 
ill health, but with all the old indomitable en- 
ergy, he hastened back to Poland where he re- 
fused to co-operate as Minister of War in a 
weak Government of the National Democrats 
hastily formed by the Regents. 

Soon afterwards that ephemeral creation fell, 
and Regency Council thru two decrees of No- 
vember 11 and 14, 1918, pronounced the dis- 
solution of its own body, and “in view of the 
threatening dangers from within and without” 
transferred the sovereign power to Pilsudski, his 
dictatorship to endure until a National Govern- 
ment could be formed. 

The excellent temper of the now all-powerful 


to the people issued likewise on November 14, 
upon the assumption of his great responsibility. 

“Upon my return from Germany,” this frank 
manifesto reads. “I found the country in a 
most chaotic state in the face of exceedingly difh- 
cult tasks, for the performance of which the 
nation must reveal its best organizing abilities. 
In my conversations with the representatives of 
almost all the political parties in Poland, I found 
to my delight that the great majority share my 
opinion that the new Government should not only 
rest on democratic foundations, but be com- 
posed in a considerable proportion of representa- 
tives of the rural and urban masses. pg 

The new Cabinet, set up under the direction of 
Andrew Moraczewski as Premier was described 
by Moraczeswki himself towards the end of De- 
cember, 1918, as “. a truly national one,” 
but in almost flat contradiction to this state- 
ment stand the assertions of many Poles, and 
others apparently in a position to know, that 
the new regime was decidedly Socialistic. How- 
ever this all may have been, Pilsudski presently 
faced a grievous difficulty on the score of his 
government’s composition. 

At eleven o’clock on the night of January 1, 
1919, Ignace Jan Paderewski, renowned the 
world over as the greatest living pianist, and also 
more recently known as a vigorous Polish 
patriot, arrived in Warsaw. 

Paderewski represented a powerful element 
among the Poles—the Conservative, or Na- 
tional Democratic group. The principal organ of 
this party after the establishment of German con- 
trol over Russian Poland was the so-called Polish 
National Committee at Paris, under the Presi- 
dency of M. Roman Dmowski, a powerful and 
in many respects a very able man. 

The energetic efforts of this Committee in the 
Allied capitals and at Washington, in the summer 
and fall of 1918, secured from the Allies and from 
the United States recognition of the Polish Na- 
tional army, under the supreme political author- 
ity of the Polish National Committee as an as- 
sociated force, co-belligerent, the product of a 
belligerent State, which aroused high enthusiasm 
among Poles everywhere. 


Paderewski’s Difficult Task 


The accomplishment of Paderewski’s purpose, 
namely the organization of a coalition Govern- 
ment in Poland which should be more broadly 
representative of all parties there, was a difficult 
task. Both of the great leaders were apparently 
suspicious of each other’s motives; Pilsudski, too, 
was fearful lest any readjustment of the govern- 
ment at such a critical time should precipitate a 
revolution. Unfortunately a modus vivendi was 
not expedited by an abortive attempt on the 
part of Conservatives and Liberals, under the 
leadership of Count Eustache Sapieha, to over- 
throw the Pilsudski regime by force, on Janu- 
ary 5; a hazardous undertaking at best, and en- 
tirely thwarted by the loyalty of the troops, with 
ludicrous and very disconcerting developments 
for the perpetrators. 

And then, just as the Journalistic Prophets 
everywhere were getting up a lachrymose unison, 
“We told you so”—the horizon cleared. After 
all, on the deeper issue—an independent, united 
Poland—both patriots were agreed; the threat- 
ening dangers to the nascent State likewise urged 


compromise, which both Pilsudski and Pad- 
erewski say they desired. 
Therefore, about the middle of January, 


patriot may be judged from his own statement Paderewski’s plan for the formation of a new 
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Ministry, representing Russian, Prussian, and 
Austrian Poland, began to materialize. In fact, 
Pilsudski signed an agreement to reorganize the 
Government at midnight on January 16, while the 
new Ministry, then in formation, was definitely 
announced on January 19, Paderewski being the 
Premier and holding the portfolio for foreign af- 
fairs, while Pilsudski remained still “head” of 
the Nation and Commander-in-Chief of the army. 


Complete recognition of this new provisional 
Government by the United States was officially 
announced on January 22, this brisk act being re- 
inforced by a similar Allied pronouncement on 
February 21. Meanwhile, the elections for a 
Polish Constituent Assembly, held late in Jan- 
uary, gave Paderewski’s party a considerable vic- 
tory, the National Democrats claiming ninety-one 
seats out of two hundred odd in the first meet- 
ing of the Assembly, held February 9. - 

Such, then, is the coalition Government in 
Poland which is now grappling with a great round 
of decidedly baffling and dangerous problems, in- 
tensely interesting, but too detailed and intricate 
for even survey consideration here. 

Among these problems, however, the question 
of new Poland’s frontiers, while all told the most 
perplexing, is of such vast importance to the 
entire world, as well as to Poland, that a brief 
consideration of its principal features is essential 
in concluding this narrative. 


It is not difficult to ascertain the desires of 
leading Poles everywhere, in regard to this all- 
important matter; they have exprest themselves 
fully; and to the great jeopardy of their best in- 
terests, forces among them have gone out to se- 
cure what they desire, quite on their own ad- 
vices, it appears. 

Paderewski himself expresses the opinion of a 
very large number of his fellow-countrymen when 
he writes as follows: 

“The interests of peace require a large, power- 
ful, and economically independent Poland. This 
can be attained thru a complete union of all prov- 
inces once belonging to the Polish crown. .. . A 
New Poland should be a continuation of that 
which she has been, otherwise she cannot find 
again the ideal which she has in her own soul. 
If one should plan to cut out a certain part of 
the former Poland to make a new one, if instead 
of erasing the artificial confines, one should only 
modify their direction, it would be creating ir- 


redentism which would fatally lead to a new. 


crisis. If we are to have a lasting and durable 
peace, we must reunite in the New Poland all the 
Polish land.” 


Old Frontiers Not Possible 


Can such a Poland as is here envisioned be 
re-establisht? Emphatically ne! Not if the now 
classic norm of President Wilson be used as 
the gauge in rehabilitation. 

Founded strictly on the basis of mast ma- 
jority Polish population, the New Poland would 
constitute a country roughly one-third the size 
of Poland at the time of the first partition. 

Or, in terms of Russian-Prussian-Austrian po- 
litical geography, such a new State of Poland 
would include the so-called Congress Kingdom 
of Poland, Russian since 1815; Western Galicia; 
and a small part of Silesia, formerly Austrian; 
together with territory formerly Prussian—the 
southern part of East Prussia, a considerable 
area; the heart of West Prussia (but without the 
land about the mouth of he Vistula, consequently 
without Danzig); by far the largest part of 
Posen; and a section of upper Silesia. 
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This more modest Poland would not include 
any such large number of other nationals as 
Paderewski’s state must control if it were estab- 
tablisht, all of which aliens are determined to be 
independent, and strong enough to breed a con- 
siderable amount of trouble if their desires for 
separate statehood are thwarted. 

Furthermore, the re-establishment of an in- 
disputably Polish Poland will be difficult enough 
to erect and maintain. One resultant alone, the 
separation of German East Prussia from the 
mother country, presents a very grave menace for 
the future—to say nothing of the threat involved 
in the violent German opposition to the loss of 
any Prussian territory whatever, Polish or not. 

What shall be said for the mounting ambi- 
tions of the Polish leaders, surely not desirable 
in their entirety? Indeed their glorious vision of 
a mighty Poland is very comprehensible. A 
proud race, capable of the best achievement, so 
long submerged, has turned the while for solace 
and bright hope’s sake to an ardent study of its 
ancient, more auspicious past. Polish leaders 
well know what old Poland was. How can the 
new-born State be less than the old! 

Needs World’s Sympathetic Help 

This sentimental force is obviously strong in 
their calculations; but these are shaped again, and 
colored by many other forces, less worthy per- 
haps, but vigorously insistent, notwithstanding. 
Since the partitions, all the Poles built up in- 
stinctively a powerful strength of opposition 
against their oppressors; suddenly the dominant 
alien Governments are crasht down, and forth- 
with the unrestrained tide of long-pent Polish 
rancor breaks like a devastating flood sweeping 
all before it, and scarce to be checkt. 

Again, Polish patriots, without exception, de- 


fee 
oe 


clare that they face in their country “black With | 


famine and utter destruction” the near and cop. 
stant menace of Bolshevism, a terror to them 4 
with their vehement Catholicism and their Peasant 
lust for land ownership; this real danger from 
their point of view seems to them to warrant the 
large armies and the Allied support which they 
so insistently demand. , 

Lastly, purely selfish interests play also their 
lusty role. Wealthy Polish landlords in Lithuani, 
and East Galicia, heretofore the dominant clas 
in a peasant population, see with dismay their jj 
on the brink of ruin in the developing inde. 
pendence of these regions. 

Surely when these elemental currents ay 
sounded, and it is borne in mind that by no 
means all of the Poles are carried away by them. 
unthought, harsh criticism of this truly grea 
but threatened and bewildered people dies on the 
lips. Poland today, like all of the new-bom 
nations of Europe, must have the unselfish sup. 
port and firm guidance of a sympathetic world, 
Only a true League of Nations can guarantee her 
that beneficent future of which her peculiar geniy; 
is so eminently deserving! 

In this paper free us has been made of mate. 
rials taken chiefly from the following sources :— 
New York Times, London Times, The New 
Europe and Current History (documents and ar- 
ticles) the British magazines, especially the ex- 
cellent articles by O. de I. in The Contemporary 
and J. E. Baker in the Nineteenth Century, and 
modern books on Poland like the compact little 
volume by W. A. Phillips in the Home University 
Library. 





Note: Paul V. B. Jones, author of the fore- 
going, is Associate in History on the faculty oj 
the University of Illinois. This is an article is- 
sued by the War Committee of the University in 
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Rotarian in Czar’s Polish Palace 


HAVE been working under pressure since 
I coming over to Europe just one year ago 
(May 30, 1918) and was about ready to let up 
when orders came from the commissioner for 
Europe to close all Red Cross activities in Europe 
and where large amounts of materials were on 
hand to retain only a small personnel for dis- 
tribution, and Colonel Bailey, Commissioner for 
Poland, returned from Paris and ordered me to 
“get out” and take a good rest. 

So I took Mrs. Taylor, a touring car, inter- 
preter, “bokoo grub,” fishing tackle, “shootin’ 
irons” and accepted an invitation which had been 
received several weeks prior, from the Custodian 
of National Forests, to “make ourselves at home” 
in the Czar’s former hunting lodge, situated about 
the center of the famous Dark Forest which was 
for many generations the private hunting preserve 
of the Czars of Russia. 

It is situated about 150 miles east and a little 
north of Warsaw and connected by a fine, hard- 
surfaced road over which I drove yesterday. We 
left Warsaw at 5:30 a. m. and stopt to cook 
breakfast and lunch en route, arriving at the 
lodge at 4:00 p. m.—A delightful trip without 
even a puncture. 

It does not seem much like a camping trip, as 
we are occupying the Czar’s suite of rooms and 
have three servants who are retainers of the old 
establishment. I would feel much more like a 
sportsman if I could get out under a dog tent 
and roll up in a bed roll and cook my own meals 
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over a smoky camp fire. However, the experi- 
ence is unique and gee, I don’t blame him for 
liking to be a Czar while it lasted. 


This is the most beautiful place I ever saw, 
800,000 acres of virgin forest filled with deer, 
buffalo, wild hogs (boars), quail, turkey, pheas- 
ants, and beautiful streams and lakes well stockt 
with bass and some other kinds of fish; his 
“lodge” contains 120 rooms, kitchens, dining 
rooms, marble bath pools, banquet hall, and 
chapel; out buildings about twenty, servants 
quarters, garage, stables, storage houses, etc., and 
many other things considered necessary by Czars, 
Kings, and Kaisers when they go “roughing it.” 

A close-up study of one of the layouts con 
sidered by some of the nobility to make “rough- 
ing it” bearable, gives us ordinary mortals a slight 
insight into the psychology that develops 40 
imaginary need for all of the civilized world to 
really have a good time in. 

I was much interested in learning that Rotary 
will soon be carried to South America. I do not 
believe that the time is ripe for its introduction 
to any of the European countries except Eng 
land. It would be difficult to convince the aver 
age European mind of the fact that He Pxori!s 
Most Wxo Serves (OTHERS) Best. 

—H. W. Taylor, optician member Rotary iv) 
of Mobile, Ala., writing from Hunting Lodge o! 
the Czar, in the Dark Forest, White Russi. 
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yHILE it may seem that the subject of 

W efficiency has been overworkt, and to some 
extent this is true, this word takes on a new and 
more serious meaning in view of present world 
conditions. We must extract the practical from 
the theoretical. We must realize that, inza large 
measure, the old world has past, never to return. 
We must quickly adapt ourselves to the new 
world, with its new conditions and thought. 

The World War has wrought many changes. 
Labor has become highly organized and ably 
officered. Democracy for which we fought, as 
nations, is being sought in social and industrial 
life. Let us not try to dam the flood, but rather 
do all in our power to guide it. How? By being 
iyst and honest with each other, by eliminating, 
so far as possible, that germ of greed which 
underlies most, if not all, the ills of mankind. 
Let us be square, and remember that autocracy 
in business is as much out of place, as it is in 
politics. 

We Americans are assured that shortly our 
merchant marine will have grown to large pro- 
portions, and in time, second to no other. Our 
concern, according to Mr. Piez, is not in pro- 
ducing the shipping, but in getting the cargoes. 
This means finding new markets. To do this we 
must meet world competition in price, quality, 
service, etc. This requires organization, honesty 
and efficiency. 


Careless and Extravagant 


We are not alarmed over our organizing ability, 
as that has been amply demonstrated. Our hon- 
esty must be measured by the highest standard 
we can set up. This should be the keystone of 
our structure. 

We have lived our lives surrounded by abund- 
ance. Need—the great incentive toward efficiency 
—has been almost an unknown quantity. There- 
fore, we have grown careless and extravagant. 
The time has come to change many of our 
methods, and much of our thought—if we hope 
to meet conditions immediately ahead and avoid 
the breakers that would otherwise roll over us. 

This leads up to a few thoughts I have en- 
deavored to put in practice for many years past 
regarding Individual Efficiency. 

How can those of greater experience and influ- 
ence, with broader views, be of ‘assistance to 
those in subordinate positions. In proportion as 
we are able to assist development, we are mutu- 
ally benefited. We must make clear the require- 
ments of the individual; give friendly advice that 
will encourage ambition which ultimately leads 
to promotion. Work and surroundings should 
be as agreeable as possible. It should be made 
plain to the subordinate that his services are 
valuable; he should be assisted over discourage- 
ments and in all ways treated as you would wish 
to be treated were your positions reversed. 


Responsibility 


A man’s efficiency is best developt by giving 
him responsibility, with a clear understanding 
of that which is expected. Gradually increase 
this responsibility, always extending a guiding 
and helpful hand where needed. Give him all in- 
formation necessary bearing on his work, en- 
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We must never again permit the | 
wageworker to be lookt upon pri- | 
marily as a mere cog in the indus- 
trial machine. He must be lookt 
upon as a citizen; given every 
chance possible to do the best that 
he can do, and held to a strict ac- 
countability if he refuses to do it. 
Of course, labor must have the 
right to collective bargaining. More- 
over, we should endeavor cautiously 
to introduce a system of repre- 
sentation on the directorates, so 
that labor shall have its voice just 
as much as those who furnish the 
capital and those who furnish the 
management. I am, of course, en- 
tirely aware that this process can 
only succeed to the degree in which | 
the workers themselves prove their 
ability to select and reward the 
right type of leadership and to com- 
bine full consideration for the | 
rights of others with insistence on | 
their own rights —Theodore Roose- 
velt. 




















courage him to discuss troublesome matters with 
you or his next superior in order that errors may 
not occur for fear of exposing an apparent lack 
of knowledge. I have seen remarkable results 
along this line. 

We, as individuals, have but a slight idea of 
our capacity, and we realize possibilities only as 
we are put to the test. To my mind, no greater 
encouragement can be given. It assumes a con- 
fidence that is appreciated. A man will strive 
his utmost before admitting failure. 

Responsibility causes a man to plan and think. 
When he begins to think, he at once becomes 
valuable; he feels he is a part of the Company 
and that its interests are his interests. New pos- 
sibilities that had been lying dormant are realized. 
New thoughts are aroused in rapid succession. 
The new opportunities act as a stimulant toward 
accomplishment. 

An otherwise capable man is weakened if his 
superior leaves him only the unimportant parts 
of his work; he feels the lack of confidence in 
him, finds his work uninteresting, and settles back 
into a dull mediocrity, a sacrifice to selfishness 
or ignorance. 

If each man is careful to see that his organiza- 
tion is right, and that his ideals are shared by 
the next man beiow him, and that these methods 
extend down the line, he can look for a response 
in the man and the much desired team work, 
known as co-operation—the rock foundation upon 
which efficiency must be built. 


Consistency Is Essential 


We must get nearer to the men thru subord- 
inate officials whose treatment of the men will 
evidence their friendly attitude and personal con- 
cern for their welfare. We must be consistent if 
we expect loyalty and interest in work from a 
man. He must plainly see these attributes in 
us. Words of an insincere or inconsistent man 
have little weight. If we propose to trust a man, 
as we must in many ways, we must be such a 
man as can be trusted by him. We need broad- 
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minded men with ample human sympathies who 
will not sacrifice broad principles, involving the 
welfare of many men, to suit isolated cases. 

With the right man assured over a body of 
men, there need be little fear of the men doing 
their part, and doing it well. My experience with 
large manufacturing concerns, employing many 
thousand men, has convinced me that much of 
the discontent arises from not having the right 
type of men in supervisory positions. 

A certain sense of honor precludes men going 
higher with complaints. Another deterrent is 
fear of their standing and possible loss of em- 
ployment. Consequently higher officials remain 
in ignorance of real conditions. Resu/t—Indiffer- 
ence and resentment, with the too familiar con- 
sequences. One of the weak points of early effi- 
ciency engineering was an apparent disregard of 
the personal element, a failure to realize that 
the worker should have some voice in matters of 
efficienecy and to assure him his interests were 
duly considered. 

Organization 

Our success depends very largely upon our 
ability to choose and develop men to assist us 
in the various duties necessary, the organization 
to be such that every minute detail will be cared 
for, altho personally we may not have the time 
or opportunity to observe more than very little 
of the detail. 

Successful men are free to state that their 
success was due to their ability to surround them- 
selves with able assistants. Mr. Carnegie is said 
to have remarkt that he should not be given 
too much credit for his business success, as it 
was due to the efforts of himself and forty young 
men partners; he desired the credit for knowing 
how to pick men, and then develop them thru 
his policy and their efforts. 

An official to be efficient, must not waste his 
time and energy in doing that which might well 
be delegated to his subordinates, who in most 
cases, thru specialized training, can handle the 
subject better than he can. This leaves an offi- 
cial free to think and plan on advanced matters, 
and with an unburdened mind capable of viewing 
an entire situation with a clear perspective. 

All right thinking men prefer to work under just 
and reasonable discipline. No order should be 
issued unless well thought out and shown to be 
absolutely necessary. Too many orders have a 
tendency to lose force, and often are the source 
of unnecessary irritation. Those in authority 
should attempt to rule not like a martinet, but 
with kindness, consideration, dignity. We must 
be careful to keep in the right, and remain abso- 
lutely firm so long as we are convinced we are 
in the right and the matters involved warrant a 
firm stand. My thought is best illustrated by the 
firm, courageous stand taken by the Mayor of 
Seattle in connection with the I. W. W. troubles 
in that city. 


Information Put to Work 


Many a learned man is a failure. He has an 
abundance of information but fails to turn it 
into useful work. Many of Mr. Edison’s great 
achievements have resulted from a practical ap- 
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plication of information that had previously laid 
dormant in the laboratory or test book. 


The fact that an electric arc could not be 
maintained in a given magnetic field was known 
for years, yet thousands of dollars were wasted 
in building motor controllers before this knowl- 
edge was applied to the controller. We could 
not now do without the magnetic blow-out. 


Can we make application of this to ourselves? 
In considering the personal element there is 
one phrase we have heard repeatedly—“such and 
such a thing is up to so and so.” It is often 
used to shirk responsibility and cater to that 
instinctive desire to move along the path of least 
resistance. The phrase in its abused sense is the 
lazy man’s friend. 

If a proposition were put up to me, I should 
consider that it was up to me and no one else, 
irrespective of the number of people or’ depart- 
ments involved—that it was strictly up to me to 
bring about a satisfactory conclusion in the short- 
est possible time. This method of side-stepping 
is a prime cause of delay, irritation, and expense 
in the transaction of business. 


Time for Recreation 


Another not uncommon trouble is not getting 
quickly to the point, thru lack of comprehension 
that business is a serious matter, and that if 
properly attended to in this light, more time will 
be left for other matters of importance that 
might otherwise not get the attention warranted. 
If a man attends to his business as he should, he 
will have more time for needed recreation and 
enjoy it better. 


There is another matter that should be well 
considered, as having a direct bearing on personal 
efficiency—conservation of health. Where do you 
live? How do you live? How do you spend your 
leisure time? Are you following as closely as 
you might the laws of hygiene that you are 
familiar with, but find excuses for observing only 
in part? Are you getting proper mental and 
physical rest and relaxation and pleasure? If 
a man is not doing all he can toward answering 
these questions in the best manner possible, he is 
reducing his efficiency, consequently not giving 
his best to the world, and cannot hope to receive 
the reward of health, happiness and prosperity in 
a measure that would otherwise be his. 


Co-operation to Fullest 


No business can meet with its full measure of 
success without the hearty co-operation of its 
various department heads and the individuals 
of each separate department or division. The 
larger a company or system becomes, the greater 
the tendency of departments to draw away from 
each other and look only to their own welfare, 
forgetting that any assistance given another de- 
partment is just as valuable to the company as 
tho the value of this assistance was to the credit 
of a particular department. 

With a subject of this magnitude, it is obvious 
that in these brief remarks, it is only possible 
to touch on some of the fundamentals. My 
desire is merely to present a few thoughts based 
upon my experience that may serve as reminders, 
and possibly open up new avenues of thought, 
that may tend to assist us to be better prepared 
to meet the conditions imposed by a new Democ- 
racy. 

Note: Mr. Garrett is superintendent Albany 
Street Shops, Boston Elevated Railway Co. of 
Boston, Mass. The above article is a talk made 
before the Rotary Club of Boston. 
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Harvester Co. Industrial Counci! 


HE plants of the International Harvester 

Company in the United States and Canada 
have adopted the “Harvester Industrial Council” 
plan submitted by the company to its employes, 
as a means of giving the employes a larger voice 
in the industry. 

Action upon the plan was taken by the em- 
ployes by secret ballot, all being eligible electors 
except foremen, assistant foremen and others 
with power of employment or discharge. No 
effort was made to stimulate voting or to urge 
the adoption of the plan and the employes were 
free to vote or not as they desired. 


The total vote was a big surprise. There were 
28,611 ballots cast by the 29,125 eligible electors 
present. Three of the plants voted against the 
plan; two of these, a week later, upon petition 
of the employes, took another vote and the 
result was a big majority in favor of the plan; 
it is expected that the third plant also will 
reverse its decision. 

The plan is a progressive development of the 
company’s industrial policy, which has heretofore 
led to the inauguration of the weekly pay system 
and the basic eight-hour day, and still earlier to 
voluntary adoption of a workmen’s accident com- 
pensation plan antedating American legislation on 
that subject, as well as the Harvester pension 
plan, wholly supported by the company, under 
which 523 employes have been retired on pen- 
sion; also the Employes’ Benefit Association 
which has paid out in ten years more than 
$3,000,000 to employes and their families. 

The cornerstone of the plan is the Works 
Council, charged with the duty of considering 
and making recommendations to the manage- 
ment as to working conditions, health, safety, 
hours of labor, wages, recreation, education and 
other similar matters of mutual interest. 

Equality of voting power between the repre- 
sentatives freely elected by the employes and 
those appointed by the management; the unit 
rule of voting in the Council; the right of all 
employes to present suggestions, requests or com- 
plaints; the assured independence of action of 
employe representatives; the right of employes 
to recall unsatisfactory representatives—these are 
among the guaranties that the Works Council 
shall fulfill its intended function with even handed 
justice. 

As is made clear in the plan, before any sug- 
gestion, request or complaint is considered by 
the Works Council, it shall have been duly pre- 
sented to the management. The secretary of the 
council is charged with the duty of learning 
whether this has been done, and if not he is to 
lay it forthwith before the management. In this 
way it is possible to avoid waste of the council’s 
time upon matters which can be readily settled 
by the management. 

Findings of the Works Council shall be trans- 
mitted to the superintendent for execution. If 
the matter is deemed of such importance as to 
require executive attention, the superintendent 
will refer it to the president of the company, 
who may instruct him to put it into operation 
or may either discuss and settle the matter with 
the Works Council or refer it to a General Coun- 
cil, summoned from all plants concerned, or by 
mutual consent may refer it to arbitration. 


If the Works Council cannot agree, the ques- 
tion shall be referred direct to the president and 
if he is unable promptly to present a settlement 
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satisfactory to the employe representatives, he 
may either put it before a General Council of jt 
may be referred, by mutual consent, to <isinter. 
ested arbitration. Findings reacht by a General 
Council or by arbitration shall be binding upon 
all concerned. 


The company agrees to provide at its own 
expense suitable meeting places for Works Coyp. 
cils or sub-committees and to pay regular wages 
to employes absent from work as representatives 
or witnesses in Works Councils. It also under. 
takes to pay reasonable travel and maintenance 
expenses of employes serving on General Councils, 

It is expressly provided that there shall be no 
discrimination under the plan against any em. 
ploye because of race, sex, political or religious 
affiliations or membership in any labor or other 
organization. 

The plan is subject to amendment by Works 
Councils and is terminable at any plant upon six 
months’ notice from either the Works Council or 
the company’s directors. 

—From pamphlet issued by the International 
Harvester Company. 





® 
] Am the Spirit of Service 


AM old but ever young. 
I I was with the Wise men of the East on 
their Pilgrimage and I am with the Children at 
Play. 

I have been with every crusade and remained 
after the Army of Occupation retired. 

I go down into The Valley of The Shadow at 
every Birth and I close the Eyes of the Departed. 

I Scale the Mountain Top, and the Deepest 
Mine finds me there. 

I am the Heart of Science and the Deft Hand 
of the Surgeon. 

The Wise seek me out and the Strong call 
unto me. 

I know not Race, nor Creed, nor Caste, Rich 
or Poor, High or Low, but All are visited by me. 

My Voice is in the Solitude of the Desert and 
the Hum of Industry hears my Lightest Whisper. 

A Myriad of Chimneys speak my name in Col- 
umns of Smoke and Captains of Industry wor- 
ship at my Shrine. 

I give Strength to the Weak, and pay in Riches 
beyond Rubies those who speed my cause. 

I am ever Present and no Hour or Place but 
is inhabited by me. 

At every Sunrise a new Day is born and my 
Help is given Unstinted to Those who seek me. 

I speak all Languages and Understand all 
Human Emotions. 

I am a Father’s steadfastness and the Hand- 
clasp of a friend. 

I build Castles for the Imagination of Chil- 
dren to Play in, and the Calloused Hand of 
Toil when Used for me, becomes as Tender 4s 
a Mother’s Love. 

I am an ever present Aid to the Undaunted 
and Those who render Homage unto me are 
Blessed among Men. 

Unto the Right Thinking I am Life’s Choicest 
Gift and the Dying Hand clasps me to its Breast. 

Pay Heed unto me, for I Am The Spirit Of 
Service—Rowan Ray, Rotary Club of Pecorw, 
Ill.; copyright, 1919. 
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The Prince Is Democratic 


O THE Editor: Your editorial referring 
2 | to the Prince of Wales is so beside the 
facts, and does so great an injustice to a gen- 
tleman and a soldier, that it hurts us Rotarians 
in Canada who really know what kind of a 
man the Prince is. Further, how can Americans 
be happy if he is “surrounded by a mesh of eti- 
quette” as you say? 

No, friend Editor, give us facts, and facts only, 
and inasmuch as you do not seem to have them, 
let me give you a few: 

The Prince of Wales is as democratic as any 
member in the Kansas or Oklahoma Rotary clubs. 
He is the easiest kind of a man to meet. Wit- 
ness his shaking hands with everyone and any- 
one. It is a pity you have not met him, his 
clean democratic manliness would make you wish 
you could get him into either of the above clubs. 
Further, he is much easier to meet than most 
prominent people in the United especially those 
high in social standing. 

You may shudder when you know the real facts 
and realize how very far from the truth you were 
when you wrote this editorial. 

—-A. D. Thornton, President Rotary Club of 
Montreal, Que. 


* * * 


We are pleased to have your letter telling us 
that we have done an injustice to a gentleman 
and a soldier, and that we have hurt you Ro- 
tarians in Canada. We are sorry to have hurt 
your feelings and sincerely apologize. 

We did not intend to write anything that would 
be an injustice to the Prince of Wales, and we 
do not believe that we did so. You have not 
denied that “no one can be introduced to him, 
nor can he be introduced to any one unless the 
Prince has let it be known that such a pro- 
cedure would be welcome,” and that is the only 
statement in our editorial that seems to be, in 
the slightest degree, out of harmony with your 
estimate of the Prince of Wales. 

However, we shall be pleased to publish in 
the next issue of THe ROTARIAN your letter, so 
that we may do full justice to the Prince of 
Wales and the Canadian Rotarians.—C. R. P. 


* * * 


Here Is Another Protest 


1 have read the September RoTaRIAN and 
note the editorial re welcome to the Prince of 
Wales. I am an American citizen living in 
Canada and am a member of the Edmonton 
Rotary Club. I want to take exception to the 
information that you have gathered with regard 
to the ability of the Prince of Wales to mix. 
He was here for a couple of days and my final 
conclusions were that he would certainly make 
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The cohemns of this department are open to the readers of the 
magasine for the discussion of questions of general interest or 
vital import. Raise new questions; agree or disagree with those 
already raised; put your thoughts into writing and send them to 
the editors; but please be brief, so that a larger number of con- 

tributors may be gwen the opportunity to be heard. 
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Little Tragedies of Golf 
“What has happened, husband dear, 
Causing you to act so queer? 

What new tragedy or trial 

Robs me of your usual smile? 

Have the cares of business strife 
Dimmed the sunshine of your life, 

Or the market, as of yore, 

Caught you napping, dear, once more? 


“Does the cost of living, high, 

Wring from you that awful sigh, 

Or the thought of winter coal 

Bring new sorrow to your soul? 

Are you threatened with ill health, 
Loss of memory or wealth? 

Tell me, husband, tell me true, 

What on earth’s gone wrong with you?” 


Hvbby, poor unhappy man, 
Carried on, as hubbies can; 
Kicking at the harmless cat 
Taking her accustomed nap, 
Flung himself about the room 
Registering morbid gloom; 
Then he muttered, as in pain, 
“Off my blinking drive again.” 

—W. Hastings Webling, 

Rotary Club of Brantford, Ont. 











a first-class Rotarian. He is one of the most 
democratic young fellows I have observed, is 
a good mixer, and does delight in receiving and 
turning loose good fellowship without any ques- 
tion of doubt. 

Of course, there is a certain dignity and re- 
serve that is necessary under certain conditions, 
yet when this lad is turned loose his experience 
in the trenches with the soldiers in France has 
taught him, or else it is absolutely natural with 
him, to be a good mixer. I saw this demon- 
strated on many occasions on his visit here. He 
drove out to the Country Club the last after- 
noon he was here, jumpt out of his car and 
walkt up and shook hands with a good many 
of the boys and started visiting with them. I 
happened to be one of the number and I know 
there was not any sign of snobbishness exhibited 
at any stage of his visit, and I am sure he 
would qualify for any Rotary Club, and there 
is not a club in the United States or any place 
else that is more democratic than ours. 

I feel quite sure that the Prince will give a 
good account of himself as a mixer and extend 
good fellowship if he is given any opportunity 
to do so at all on his visit to the United States, 
and you will, in observing his actions, be able 
to change your views or opinion of what you 
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have already been told as stated in your edi- 
torial—J. A. Brookbank, Rotary Club of Ed- 
monton, Canada. 

x* * * 

Thank you for your letter of September 22. 
Our editorial was not written in any unkind 
spirit. We are glad to know that the Prince is 
turned loose as you say and gets the opportunity 
to show that he is a good mixer. We did have 
the idea that while he was making his official 
visit to Canada and the United States he would 
have to be very much on his dignity. We tried 
to express our belief that he would enjoy him- 
self more if his royal title and position didn’t 
circumscribe his actions.—C. R. P. 

ae ae 


And a Third 


Your September issue, clothed in a royal and 
beautiful cover, contains a rotten editorial com- 
ment on the Prince of Wales’ visit to Canada 
I am staggered and must protest that a man of 
your calibre, and as a Rotarian, should so un- 
kindly comment on something or someone you 
know nothing at all about. 

God forbid you Americans should be deprived 
of the privilege of seeing and meeting a real 
Prince. And when you do, you will be surely 
reminded that there is a real reason why we 
loyal Canadians and Britishers are loyal. 

Read this clipping also and write another—an 
apology this time—M. Esdale, Rotary Club of 
Edmonton, Canada. 

~ *~ * 


Our editorial on the Prince of Wales was not 
written in a spirit of unkindly comment, but 
quite the reverse. If you will read it again, I 
think you will see that the writer really thinks 
highly of the Prince, but believes he might en- 
joy himself more if traveling incognito—C. R. P. 
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An Employe Rotary Club 


AY a would-be Rotarian who is no nearer 

membership than wife to a member, be so 
presumptuous as to make a suggestion? I have 
just read in your convention issue the report 
of your Committee on Relations Between Em- 
ployer and Employe, and note particularly the 
recommendation contained therein. As your 
chairman states, the more study the subject 
received the more complex the matter became. 
Is it not because Rotary, perhaps subconsciously, 
recognizes the fact that it is trying to study the 
employes’ side of this problem while looking at 
the subject thru the eyes of the employer? 

Why not carry Rotary a step forward from its 
present development and start a “club within a 
business” just as it can now be started in a com- 
munity? Instead of having a doctor, banker, at- 
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torney, and a minister, one started within an auto- 
mobile manufacturing company for instance, could 
have a representative from the office department, 
ene from sales, engineering, education, Americani- 
zation, and from all different departments cov- 
ering labor. 

In this way the employed classes could have the 
broadening benefits of Rotary from the inside. 
Why not let Rotary teach the employe direct 
that He Prorirs Most Wuo Serves THE BEST, 
just as it is impressing it on the minds of em- 
ployers and professional men everywhere? 

The one thing which seems verging on un- 
fairness in Rotary as it is today has been that 
many, many men of the employed class such 
as the ones I have named, and who are out- 
standing men in their line and representative of 
it, cannot get the benefit of membership be- 
cause this privilege is given to one of the heads 
of the business, while he, just as much the ex- 
pert in his trade as the man for whom he works 
is ahead of others in his business, is provided 
no place in this great organization. 

Let Rotary recognize the fact that the em- 
ploye is an actual part of our great problem 
by making a place for him and his fellows, 
whereby they can meet together with others 
having their interests and help to work out the 
best way to handle these perplexing conditions. 
—Mrs. R. E. Cone, Huron, South Dakota. 


® 





Managing the People 


ARRY LAUDER, Rotarian, hates to be 
“managed.” Woe to any entertainment 
chairman who says: “Now, Mr. Lauder, we have 
arranged a little program for this afternoon and 
you are to speak.” To such an announcement the 
Scotchman is very liable to answer ominously, 
“Qh—I am, am I? I’m na’ so sure aboot that.” 
The Rotary club in one of Michigan’s leading 
cities was very anxious to secure the famous 
Scotch member to lead their meeting when he 
was giving a program in the town, just before 
leaving on his trip to Australia. Knowing the 
difficulty of handling Mr. Lauder, there was much 
discussion as to how he was to be approacht. 
The business of getting him to the meeting was 
finally put in the hands of one Rotarian who 
had at one time managed a circus and felt that 
“management” was right in his line. He brought 
Harry to the banquet room where the meeting 
was being held and announced to the audience: 

“Well, Harry thought he would take a look 
at you all. If he likes your looks he may take 
charge of the meeting, altho I doubt it. If 
he doesn’t like your looks he probably won’t 
have anything to do with you. It’s just as he 
feels about it.” 

Lauder deliberately drew his pipe out of his 
mouth and surveyed the crowd. 

“T’ll take charge,” he observed, and forthwith 
gave them such a program as they rarely had, 
and thereafter the gentleman who had so can- 
nily “managed” the beloved Scotch Rotarian held 
to his point that there was nothing like man- 
aging circuses for teaching one to manage people. 

The American Red Cross is having to use this 
same kind of tactics in dealing with people in 
certain parts of Europe, so that they will obey 
without knowing they are being managed. While 
the Red Cross workers may have had no ex- 
perience in handling circus troups they are suc- 
ceeding fairly well in their attempts to teach cer- 
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When the Old Flag Floats on 


- the Breeze 
When the Old Flag floats on the breeze, 
In the homeland or on the seas, 
How the heart will leap and the eye will 


flash, 

And the cheers burst forth like the thun- 
der’s crash! 

For we love each stripe and we love each 
star, 

And we'll follow the Flag, be it near or 
far! 


Then it’s three times three 
For the Land of the Free, 
When the Old Flag floats on the breeze! 


When the Old Flag floats on the breeze, 
Every true-blue patriot sees 
In its colors the blood of his martyred 
sires 
And the flame of his Country’s altar fires, 
With the pure white light from the throne 
of Love, 
And the stars that gleam from the blue 
above; 
Then it’s three times three 
For the Land of the Free, 
When the Old Flag floats on the breeze! 


When the Old Flag floats on the breeze, 
We'll defy every tyrant’s decrees! 
We are Freemen all, whether great or 
small, 
For the Flag will guard and protect us all! 
It will never float in polluted air, 
For it’s Freedom’s emblem everywhere! 
Then it’s three times three 
For the Land of the Free, 
When the Old Flag floats on the breeze! 


When the Old Flag floats on the breeze, 
Let the blood of the craven freeze! 
May the traitor’s hand in palsy fall! 
May the foreign hates turn to friendship 
all! 
For the Old Flag stands for the human 
race, 
And Oppression shall to Right give place! 
Then it’s three times three 
For the Laad of the Free, 
When the Old Flag floats on the breeze! 
—William Anwyl Jones, Rotary 
Club, La Crosse, Wis. 











tain necessary hygienic rules in such a manner 
that their pupils will not think they are being 
“bossed.” 

For this very work a detachment of American 
Red Cross nurses arrived in. Warsaw, Poland, 
recently. The nurses are to act cooperatively 
with the Polish health authorities in teaching 
American health methods in Poland, so that the 
natives will learn without resenting “being man- 
aged.” 

Poland is reeking with disease—typhus being 
epidemic. The checking of the contagious dis- 
eases which are raging abroad is considered 
one of the most important duties of the relief 
workers for there is a probability of the germs 
being brought to America if their ravages are not 
stopt. Poland is the hotbed for these epidemics, 
for it is the pathway for all kinds of peoples re- 
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turning from Russia or passing from Germany 
to Russia. 

Since the pillaging of the enemy troops the 
people have been miserably housed, clothed in 
filthy rags, and every inducement offered ig the 
development of deadly germs. A clean-up pro- 
gram has been inaugurated and the Americans are 
playing a leading part in these activities. Sup. 
plies, such as soap and powder, have helpt in the 
sanitizing process and these have been shipt oy,, 
in great quantities by the Red Cross, along with 
the necessary boxes of food and clothing. 

In the health program the main task is to 
inculcate ideas of cleanliness, so that the people 
will be in a better position to withstand disease 
after their monitors have left them to fend for 
themselves. Sometimes a relief worker finds 
some refractory peasant who puts his foot down 
with absolute finality when it comes to being 
managed, whether it is for his own good or not. 
Then the visitor has to change his tactics and 
use the subtle methods of the Michigan Rotarian, 
and instead of saying, “Now, take this soap and 
hereafter give the children a bath every day,” 
he says something like this: 

“Here is a beautiful cake of soap which you 
may have. Its the kind all of your neighbors are 
using to bathe their children every day. I thought 
you might like to have it around and if you 
feel like it use it on the children—just as you 
like.” 

And the resisting party, finding that there isn’t 
apparently any set rule to resent after all, has 
no particular "reason left for opposing the plan 
of the health committee. After all it is a nice 
cake of soap. And—the children are bathed! 


® 





Poisonous Dreaming 


HE world is emphasizing as never before 
‘- the necessity for wholesome ideals. They 
must not be ideals gone to seed nor poisonous 
plants masquerading as flowers. 

In the April (1918) number of THe Rorarin 
we had a shining example of poisonous dreaming, 
or something worse, in the article by Lincoln 
Steffins on Russia’s present turmoil and its in- 
fluence on the other nations. I do not criticize 
the publication of the article in that most e:- 
cellent magazine, THe Rorar1tan—how else would 
we know of the dangerous propaganda constantly 
at work. But it reminds us as citizens and 
Rotarians that while the war has added new tasks 
we must not forget the old duties. We must sup- 
port every institution that tends to keep us sane 
and practical. 

Surely we cannot afford to admit the Steffins 
brand of ideals—a brand that translates the cow- 
ardly betrayal by Russia of the nations who 
went to its assistance as “the beginning of a0 
international mind.” 

It simply means that he and his kind !ook 
forward to the same chaos in America that now 
prevails in Russia; that Lincoln Steffins and all 
like him, who justified the murderous Hun— 
like violence of the McNamaras as a protest— 
are distributing subtle poison. A protest against 
what? Protection to life, liberty, property rights, 
and all of the pillars that uphold civilization’ 

Let us not be misled—the Bolshevik doctrine is 
as dangerous when flowing from the pens of the 
Steffines as when brawling from the mouths of the 
Lenines and the Trotskys. For that reason we 
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A New Style 


WANT to talk of a new style, the style of 
| speaking well of the other fellow. 

For instance, two Big Town men meet and 
during the conversation Brown’s name is men- 


tioned. 

“Do you happen to know Brown?” 

“Do I know Brown! Well, I should say I do. 
He’s one of the finest fellows that ever walkt 
in shoe leather.” 

Then they vie with one another trying to 
dig up all the good points they know about 
Brown. Neither one speaks of Brown’s short- 
comings. 

Now take the talkfest of two typical dyed in 
the wool Small Town men. Smith’s name is 
mentioned. Let’s suppose Smith is a strictly 
high-class man above reproach and without a 
blemish. 

“Do you know Smith? Rather good sort, isn’t 
he?” 

“Well, yes—but I used to know his grand- 
father and he was one of the tightest wads that 
ever drew breath.” Or—“Yes, but he sure does 
like his little nip once in a while.” 

As yet the average Small Town man has not 
acquired the art of omitting these buts and 
filling in the gap by real or imaginary good 
points. 

Let us see if we cannot make a class A man 
out of Class C material. By constant and per- 
sistent application of this good fellow talk, Jones 
hears himself spoken of on all sides as the real 
thing. We've placed Jones on a class A pedestal 
and he simply must live up to the new role. 

On the other hand did you ever hear of any- 
one or did you ever know anyone who did hear 
or read of amyone who ever gained any advan- 

tage or profited in any shape or manner by speak- 
ing ill of his fellowman? 

To my way of thinking, one of the founda- 
tion stones of Rotary is thinking and speaking 
well of people. Let those of us who haven’t 
adopted this code begin today and those who 
have sparingly used it in the past become 
spendthrifts with this perfectly good specie. 
—Frank Stein, Rotary Club of Oshkosh, Wis. 


sbi ihn 


A Charge to a New Member 


F OR purposes of clearness and brevity we 
. will take the letters that spell the word 
Rotary,” and let each one stand for some obli- 
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The vision of Rotary is as many 
sided as there are Rotarians. In this 
department appear the thoughts of 
different Rotarians concerning Rotary 
in its many aspects and in its applica- 
tion to the affairs of everyday life. 
Each article is published as the opinion 
of the writer and without approval 
or disapproval by the magazine or 
by the officers of International Rotary. 














Friendship 
The Fates one day, with gracious mind 
And generous impulse, were inclined 
To give to human kind a rare 
And precious gift, beyond compare. 
They searched thru treasures ages old, 
Thru stores of jewels, silver, gold; 
Naught deemed they meet to send. 
With toilsome quest o’er all the earth, 
Found they a boon of lasting worth, 
And gave us you,—a friend. 
—Alice M. Mulholland, 
Waterville, Ohio. 











gation imposed, or for some benefit conferred, 
by membership in the club. 

R stands for Responsibility. Rotary expects 
that you, as a man of honor, as an Albanian, 
and as an American, will respond, to the fullness 
of your ability, to the call to serve the highest 
interests of the club, the city, and the country. 

O stands for Opportunity. Rotary affords 
unique opportunity for fellowship and friendship 
with men of earnest mind who are ambitious to 
foster the spirit of unselfish service; to estab- 
lish business on sound ethical foundations, as 
well as build it up according to approved 
standards of efficiency; who believe that a city’s 
best asset and advertisement lie in the effective- 
ness of the agencies which promote the health 
and education, the prosperity and happiness of 
all its citizens. 

T stands for Trust. From today you be- 
come a trustee to safeguard and to enhance the 
value of the fair name and reputation which 
Rotary has already won as a sane and service- 
able society of progressive men. 

A stands for Attendance. If you would be 
establisht in the principles of Rotary, and pos- 
sest by the spirit of Rotary, attendance upon 
the weekly gatherings is a primary essential. 
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Your appreciation of membership will appear 
in your degree of regularity. 

R stands for Reward. Rotary does not re- 
quire the fulfillment of obligations without 
recompense. He Prorirs Most WHo Serves 
Best. According to your investment of self 
and service will be your returns in the joys of 
congenial companionship and in those fine satis- 
factions which come to the heart of a man who 
is faithful in his sphere. 

Y stands for Youthfulness of Spirit. I know 
of no influence so effective as Rotary in pre- 
serving the spirit of youth in the hearts of 
mature men. It is not the effervescent en- 
thusiasm of the inexperienced. It is the cheer- 
ful, sober optimism of men who have been in 
the thick of things, who have grappled with 
difficulties and wrestled with problems, and won 
a measure of success; who feel that the world 
is a good place to live and work in, who refuse 
to despair of themselves, of the country, or of 
their race, who face the future with the cry of 
Browning’s Rabbi Ben Ezra upon their lips: 


“Grow old along with me 
The best is yet to be.” 


If these things be in you and abound, then 
you will acquit yourself as a ROTARIAN need- 
ing not to be ashamed. We bid you cordial wel- 
come. 


—J. Addison Jones; words spoken to a new 
member of the Albany (N. Y.) Rotary Club. 


® 


The Track of the Wheel 


UCH has been said and written of our 

Rotary wheel, symbolizing in its hub 
International Rotary, its spokes the individual 
clubs. Or again the Wheel symbolizes the local 
club, the spokes the individual members. 

Now what is expected of a wheel? It is not 
built for an ornament, but for service. It must 
not be stationary, but must revolve, transmitting 
power, carrying a load. Let us look at the wheel 
as one that progresses, leaving a track. 


We who are privileged to be in Rotary know 
what is done and how it is done; we know that 
our motives are not selfish, that our motto is 
service. But how may the outsider judge ef us? 
Just what kind of a track will be left is deter- 
mined by the character of the wheel. 

So we see that the lives and actions of the 
individual members give character to the club, of 
which the wheel is the symbol. Just as each 
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individual measures up to his responsibility in 
keeping the club strong and pure of purpose, so 
will the track made by the wheel be clean and 
straight. 

Therefore that we ourselves may learn, that 
we may grow and be of greater service, let us 
“see ourselves as others see us.” Let us follow a 
little way in our own track and examine it care- 
fully. One who follows may some day have to 
lead, so let us learn from our own track what is 
good and what to avoid. Let us read the straight 
clear cut track of Rotary of today. 

It is made by a good wheel, steady, with fully 
inflated tire, and shows strong handed, clear 
headed driving. 

Notice that we are folloiwng a track and not 
a rut. The difference is important. The track 
shows initiative, originality, the readiness to 
assume responsibility. The rut is but the worn- 
out track of another, dangerous to get into and 
difficult to get out of. 

We follow the track and come suddenly to a 
break in the straight outline, a puncture, soon 
mended. The tire had to be changed, causing 
delay, but as soon as the difficulty was overcome, 
the driver had gone on again, having had a les- 
son in patience and watchfulness. So the busi- 
ness man may profit by his mistakes and gain by 
his larger experience. 

We come to an obstacle. We see that the 
wheel has stopt, backed up, and gone on again, 
and we feel admiration for one who has the 
strength and power to surmount it. 

Here the wheel has turned and in following 
we find that it was to give aid to a fellow 
traveler. This is the true Rotarian giving service, 
helping a friend or neighbor. 

The track goes on and we wonder where it 
will lead. It has taken us thru sand, the drag- 
ging detail of business; thru mud, when there 
was a tendency to slip and the cogs—the non- 
skid grip—kept the wheel going; up hill, ever 
onward and upward. And now we can see the 
goal, the smooth reliable road called success; 
success as a business man, success as a friend, 
success as a man. 

Rotarians, let us leave a track that “he who 


runs may read.” 
—A. R. Capron, Rotary Club of Lincoln, Nebr. 





Rotary Is 

R—otary is the new found square and 
measure 

O—f thought and word and deed; 

T—he progressive rule of work and pleas- 
ure 

A—mong men of every creed; 

R—adiating fellowship, happiness, content, 

Y—earnings—but for higher ideals and 
intent. 


I—mpatient only to serve a friend; 
S—ure that in Service you can forfend. 


L—oss of everything, save self respect— 
O—nly God that logs can retrieve! 
V—otaries of ever) cul and creed; be- 
lieve 
E—ach profits most who best shall serve. 
—Walter P. Corbett, Rotary 
Club of Jacksonville, Fla. 
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True Living 
HE fellowship of Rotary is like the gaining 


of happiness. It is the revelation of the 
depths of the inner life. It consists not in having, 
but in being, not in possessing, but in enjoying. 
Happiness is the aroma of a life lived in harmony 
with high ideals and many of those ideals can 
be gained only thru Rotary. 

Man is the creation of his own happiness. He 
may be dependent on others for what he has, but 
what he is rests with himself alone. What he 
obtains in life is but acquisition, but what he 
attains is growth. 


True Rotary appears to me as coming from 
the attainment of a high standard of living. It 
can never be made by the individual for him- 
self only. It is one of the incidental results of 
an unselfish life. Rotary creates for me a love 
for something outside of myself. It creates 
the dedication of individual life to the service 
of others, to some noble mission, to the realiza- 
tion of some unselfish ideal. 


The man who is unselfish, kind, helpful, ready 
to lighten the burdens of those around him, to 
forget himself in remembering others is on the 
road to attain the ideal Rotary spirit. 

You can buy pleasure, acquire content, become 
satisfied, but an active membership in Rotary 
is the accompaniment of true living. 

—Walter F. Brown, Rotary Club of Troy, 
N. Y.; teacher of vocational training at Central 
School. 


@ 


On Misunderstanding 


N overwhelming percentage of the trouble 

in this world is directly traceable to mis- 
understanding. It has been responsible for busi- 
ness disaster, domestic upheavals—even crime. 
Misunderstanding is of two varieties—the de- 
liberate and the inadvertent. Strange to say, 
the latter sort is more dangerous. 


Misunderstanding has a twin. It is Jump-at- 
Conclusions. Between the two of them an 
honest motive hasn’t a chance on earth to sur- 
vive. Jumping at conclusions has gotten to be 
the chief form of sport—both in and outdoor— 
of the American people. Everything is speeded 
up in this country. People do not wait to hear 
explanations and detailed arguments. They 
catch a few facts, on the fly, and instantly jump 
at a conclusion which, nine times out of ten, 
is wrong and unfair to the other fellow. 


Tales of one’s business competitors reach the 
ear, colored like an October sunset. They are 
nothing but rumors—yet the average man ac- 
cepts them. as gospel—and sends them on their 
way with a few high lights added from his own 
imagination. 

Rotary has done more to correct this condi- 
tion, in business, than any other organization. 
There are five hundred members in the New 
York Rotary Club. A luncheon is held once 
a week and a dinner once a month. At these 
gatherings the five hundred men who are mem- 
bers of the club go a long way toward eliminat- 
ing misunderstanding. 

The underlying motive of Rotary is to under- 
stand the other man’s business, his methods, his 





results. To take warning from his mistakes and 
profit by his wisdom. It is a business clearing 
house. 


Likewise, Rotary is spreading the motive in 
outside circles. Formerly when a club or body 
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A Men Guia Cu 1 


HE first thing that a man owes to his 
¢ oe: is to get himself into the swing; 
to become himself as speedily as possible 
a true Rotarian. The other day I shook 
hands with a man, welcoming him as a 
new member. To my astonishment he 
said, “Oh, yes, I was elected two or three 
months ago, but this is the first time I had 
a chance to come to a luncheon.” That 
man mist the target a mile. He didn’t 
know what Rotary meant. He never will 
know until he gets near enough and comes 
often enough to give vaccinations a chance 
to “take.” The next duty a man owes to 
his club is regular attendance. It doesn’t 
make any difference how much you value 
membership if it doesn’t have the effect of 
keeping you in weekly touch with it, 
Some members are like some secret soci- 
ety men I have known; they go often 
enough to entitle them to wear insignia, 
and that’s all—James F. Finlay, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, Third Vice-President 
of International Rotary. 











of men took up a philanthropic work they made 
it a private affair. Rotary has taken up Boys’ 
Work. It is going to elevate the morale of the 
New York boy who is _ underprivileged—and 
make him a loyal, sane, and happy citizen. But 
it is not a private affair, even tho the Rotary 
Club of New York is financing all the propa- 
ganda work. 

So that there shall be no misunderstanding or 
jumping at conclusions, the New York Rotary 
Club has invited the co-operation of all clubs 
and organizations of high standing. If you are 
interested in giving handicapt boys a chance, 
do not misunderstand Rotary’s motive.—Lditorial 
in New York Times. 

® 
The Purpose of Rotary 

OTARY has a purpose, and when we recall 
R its meagre and apparently accidental begin- 
ning and compare that with its accomplishments 
as reflected in the Rotary activities of today we 
are forced to the conclusion that the principles 
of Rotary constitute a “living force” in the 
world and that its purpose is of existence prior 
to Rotary itself. 

When Paul Harris and a few associates began 
to grasp and unfold the principles of Rotary 
they little dreamed of the vastness of the great 
sea on which they were embarking. So | say 
Paul Harris is a man of destiny, for “a great 
man is never an accident, but a well directed 
shuttle in the loom of time, weaving the wool 
of history.” 

It is fitting to define Rotary, or rather to 
explain it, for we cannot define it. 


In our boyhood days, prior to the advent of 
the automobile and the movies, there were two 
great educational agencies that appealed to the 
heart of every boy and every girl. One of these 
revealed the mysteries of this world and the 
other the mysteries of the world to come. One 
amused and entertained, the other elevated and 
edified. One was the circus, the,other was the 
camp meeting. 

I know no better way to describe Rotary 

(Continued on page 270) 
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| é News of the Rotary Clubs 

















Bill James, prominent Rotarian of Pottstown, Pa., 
and his three-year-old daughter, Ruth, who are 
aviation fans. Recently when two U. S. Govern- 
ment birdmen visited Pottstown, Bill was the first 
man to accept an offer of a flight, and little Ruth 
decided she wanted to “ride in the air like a bird,” 
so she went up with her dad. They say Bill now 
is trying to swap his Ford for an airplane. He is 
sales manager of the Philadelphia Suburban Gas 


and Electric Company. 











President A. J. Wentzel of the Superior (Wis.) 

Rotary Club preparing for flight in airplane at 

Tri-State Fair on Wisconsin Day when Rotarians 

had charge of the program. Wentzel is buttoning 
his leather jacket. 





Silver shield presented to H. M. S. “Cardiff” by 
the Rotary Club of Cardiff, Wales. It is @ very 
handsome specimen of the silversmith’s art. The 
‘arge central panel depicts H. M. S. “Cardiff” 
leading the German fleet into captivity in bold 
repouse work, while underneath, reproductions of 
a dreadnought and a tramp steamer appear in 
Separate panels. The City Hall and Law Courts 
are shown in relief in the left and right hand 
corners respectively, and the entrance to the Car- 
diff docks below the central panel. The alcoves 
on either side, containing beautifully modeled em- 
viematical figures of Justice and Mercy, are unique 
prereries of the design. The daffodil, leek and 
!udor rose are introduced, while a laurel wreath 
surrounds the exquisitely enameled crest of H. M. 
». Cardiff” at the top of the shield. The full 
vlazen of the Cardiff arms enameled in rich her- 
a'dic coloring is shown at the bottom, and under- 
neath this is the enameled badge of the Rotary 
Club of Cardiff. The shield was designed and 
executed by Messrs. T. W. Long & Co. 
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Kiddies from the Children’s Home of Reading, Pa., were given an afternoon’s fun by the 
Rotary Club. First they had an auto ride and then they were taken to a park and given 
eats, and favors of different sorts. 














Indiana Rotarians had a jubilee meeting in Indianapolis during September in honor of 
First Vice-President John Napier Dyer. Here are some of the Rotarians who had a 
prominent part in preparing and carrying out plans for the meeting. Standing, from left to 
right: Arch V. Grossman, Secretary Indianapolis Rotary; Frank H. Hatfield, President 
Evansville Rotary; E. Dwight Johnson, President Connersville Rotary; Governor Jim Craig 
(Chicago) of the Illinois District; Governor Charley Watkins (Muncie) of Indiana District. 
Seated, from left to right: Vice-President Dyer of Vincennes and President Frank Shepard 
of Indianapolis Rotary. 
Nearly 600 Rotarians from the Indiana clubs sat down at the luncheon. President Frank 
R. Shepard of the Indianapolis club, presided. The meeting was markt by many high class 
musical and feature numbers, in addition to several good talks. District Governor Watkins 
suggested an industrial armistice of six months as the great immediate need of the times. 
Dyer’s talk on Rotary was the big event of the meeting. 











Part of the Rotarians gathered at a very successful meeting of the Lynchburg and Roanoke 
(Virginia) Rotary Clubs, which was held in the interest of good roads. The meeting was 
held at the National Home of the Elks at Bedford, Va. 
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Rotary en E] Istmo 


Dejando cinco bien establecidos Rotary clubs 
en Cuba, Rotary cruza el Caribe y pasa. al 
Istm«a de Panama. 

El once de junio del presente afio el entonces 
Deleyado Especial de Rotary para la América 
Latina, don Federico Alfonso Pezet, actual Em- 
bajador del Peri en Washington, holldé tierra 
panamefia en su misién de organizar Rotary 
clubs y, un mes mas tarde anuncié por cable a 
las oficinas centrales de International Rotary la 
formacion del Rotary club de Panama City con 
veinte hombres, cabezas de los principales 
establecimientos mercantiles y profesionales de 
la ciudad. 

Hoy, anunciamos oficialmente a nuestros lec- 
tores y coasociados la afiliacién del nuevo club 
a nuestra organizacion y con gusto especial pre- 
sentamos, graficamente, el joven y simpatico 
secretario del club panamefio, don Rodrigo de 
la Guardia, sintiendo no poder presentar en la 
misma forma el presidente don Harmodio Arias 
y demas miembros del club. 


Alégranos saber que el sefior don Rodrigo de 
la Guardia se encuentra actualmente en New 
York donde lo detendran algunos dias negocios 
personales y donde visitara los rotarios de New 
York antes de salir para Chicago, a donde, si le 
es posible, vendra a visitar las oficinas centra- 
les de la International Association. 

Sea enhorabuena la incorporacién del nuevo 
club en la gran familia rotariana y recibamoslo 
como un nuevo faro mas que viene a orientarnos 
en el camino que conduce a lo que Rotary busca 
y es: “EL MEJOR ENTENDIMIENTO EN- 
TRE LOS HOMBRES DE TODOS LOS 
PAISES.” 


(Following is a free translation into English). . 


Rotary in the Isthmus 


Having five successful clubs in Cuba, Rotary 
has crost the Caribbean to the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

The eleventh of June of this year, don Federico 
Federico Alfonso Pezet, now’ the ambassador 
from Peru to Washington, then special dele- 
gate from Rotary to Latin America, set foot on 
Panaman soil in his mission as organizer of Ro- 
tary clubs. And, a month later, he announced 
by cable to International Headquarters the or- 
ganization of the Rotary Club of Panama City, 
with twenty members, heads of the principal 
mercantile and professonal establishments of the 
city. 

Now we announce the affiliation of the new 
club with our organization. With special pleas- 
ure we present the young and agreeable secre- 
tary of the Panaman club, don Rodrigo de la 
Guardia, regretting that we cannot present in 
the same manner, the president, don Harmodio 
Arias, and the other members. 

Rodrigo is now in New York on personal busi- 
ness, where he will visit the Rotarians before 
leaving for Chicago. In Chicago he will come 
to visit the offices of the Headquarters of the 
International Association. 





® 


We welcome the new club into the great Rotary 
family, and receive it as another beacon to light 
us on the way to the goal which Rotary seeks—a 
better understanding between the peoples of every 
country. 
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THIS IS THE PROFES- YS 
SIONAL CARD OF Dr, |‘: + a aie el 
JuLtan PETIT, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE ROorTARy 
CLius or SHANGHAI, 
Cuina. ONE SIDE OF 
THE CARD IS IN ENG- 
LISH, THE OTHER SIDE IS 
In CHINESE. THE CHI- 
NESE CARD AS SHOWN IN 
THE ILLUSTRATION IS TO 
BE READ FROM TOP TO 
BOTTOM AND FROM RIGHT 
TO LEFT. THE FIRST 
ROW OF CHINESE CHAR- 
ACTERS (IN THE CEN- | 
TER OF THE CARD) Is | ¥ 
Dr. PETIT’S NAME AND 
TITLE. THE OTHER ROW, 
IN THE LOWER LEFT 
HAND CORNER, IS HIS 
ADDRESS—2A KIUKANG 
Roap. 














Shanghai Rotary Club 


The Rotary Club of Shanghai, China, has been 
affiliated as a member of the International Asso- 
ciation, as club No. 545. The president of the new 
club in the Orient is Dr. Julian Petit (surgeon). 
The other officers are: Vice-president, A. B. 
Rosenfeld, cotton merchant; treasurer, R. 
Buchan, manager of the Asia Banking Corpora- 
tion; secretary, George L. Treadwell, acting man- 
ager of the Chinese-American Publishing Co. 


The Shanghai club was organized by Rotarian 

Roger D. Pinneo of Seattle, Wash., manager of 
the foreign department of The Admiral Line, 
Pacific Steampship Company, when he visited 
China on a business trip. There is a member- 
ship of 37, practically all of them being American 
business men in Shanghai, and all are en- 
thusiastic. 
* Considerable time was given: to the question 
of taking in members from the Chinese business 
men, but the decision was that for the first year 
—until Rotary should become well establisht 
and its principles better understood—it would 
be best to confine the membership to Ameri- 
cans and British. 


®- 





ROTARIAN Frep C. Brown or Peorta, ILtrnots, 


professor of physical education at Bradley Poly-. 


technic Institute, served in France as athletic 
director with the Y. M. C. A. His good work 
brought him various posts of responsibility from 
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divisional director to general field supervisor 
and his last duty was to act as technical adviso, 
of the Competitions Section of the Inter-Ajjje, 


Games. 
a; a 


Henry F. Kinc or THE Rotary Cryp OF 
Boston stopt at International Headquarters y.. 
cently on his way back home from a month’s trip 
with Mrs. King in celebration of their golden weg. 
ding anniversary. Henry looks like he was aboy, 
60 or 65, acts like he was about 40, and is 74 }y 
the calendar. While in Sioux City, Iowa, Henry 
wrote the following song and dedicated it 1 
the Sioux City Club: 


The Golden Rule 


Tune: Battle Hymn of the Republic. 
In my mind I see a vision coming beautiful and 


true, 
The Golden Rule, by Rotary, kept evermore jn 


view, 
The rule of life beneficent, the best for me and 
you, 
As the world is marching on. 
Chorus 


Glory, glory, hallelujah, 

Glory, glory, hallelujah, 

Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
As we go marching on. 


Let SERVICE be our watchword, and our motto 
be the test— 
“He profits most of all who serves his fellow- 
man the best.” 
Do right by all and you will find by all you will 
be blest, 
As the world is marching on. 


Chorus 
So sing the praise of Rotary wherever we may 


e, 
Till all the world shall join the song o’er every 
land and sea, 
For Rotary will always help to make all people 
free, 
As the world is marching on. 


Chorus 





International Committee on 
Business Methods 


SF, FEAR ies cee ccs’ Champaign, Ill. 
STUART FE. EMER Sos ocd kote Hamilton, Ont. 
a 4 PRO cies k ee eee Tulsa, Okla. 
JaMeEs LyNCH....... San Francisco, Calif. 
PAUL W; BORN 020.4500. Matanzas, Cuba 





woke 
) 








MANY ROTARIANS WILL REGRET TO LEARN OF 
the accidental death, while hunting, of Rotarian 
Bob Krakauer of El Paso, Texas. Bob was 4 
stanch Rotarian and had been president of his 
club. He had attended several International 
Conventions. 





Special Committee on 
Classifications 

KENDALL WEISIGER of Atlanta, Ga., has 
been appointed chairman of the special 
Committee on Classifications, suggested at 
the recent meeting of the “International 
Council,” to study out and report to the 
International Board of Directors plans for 
the standardization of Rotary classifica- 
tions. 





onde 
; 








, 


EIGHTEEN ALIASES IS THE RECORD OF ONE Ro- 
tarian. Roscoe Gilmore Stott, writer and Red: 
(Continued on page 246) 
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How I Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The, Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


son Sims of Seattle. 

“If | remember correctly—and I do re- 
member correctly—Mr. Burroughs, the 
lumberman, introduced me to you at the 
luncheon of the Seattle Rotary Club three 
vears ago in May. This is a pleasure in- 
deed! I haven’t laid eyes on you since that 
day. How is the grain business? And how 
did that amalgamation work out?” 

The assurance of this speaker—in the 
crowded corridor of the Hotel McAlpin— 
compelled me to turn and 
look at him, though I must 


‘“() F course I place you! Mr. Addi- 


“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach you the 
secret of a good memory in one evening. This is 
not a guess, because I have done it with thou- 
sands of pupils. In the first of seven simple les- 
sons which I have prepared for home study, I 
show you the basic principle of my whole system 
and you will find it—not hard work as you might 
fear—but just like playing a fascinating game. 
I will prove it to you.” 

He didn’t have to prove it. His course did; I 
got it the very next day from his publishers, the 
Independent Corporation. 

When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose I was 
the most surprised man in forty-eight states to 
find that I had learned in about one hour—how to 


I have become a good conversationalist—and * 
used to be as silent as a sphinx when I got into a 
crowd of people who knew things. 

Now I can call up like a flash of lightning most 
any fact I want right at the instant I need it most. 
I used to think a “hair trigger” memory belonged 
only to the prodigy and genius. Now I see that 
every man of us has that kind of a memory if 
he only knows how to make it work right. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after groping 
around in the dark for so many years to be able 
to switch the big searchlight on your mind and 
see instantly everything you want to remember. 

This Roth Course will do wonders in your office. 

Since we took it up you never hear anyone in 
our office say “I guess” or “l 
think it was about so much” or 
“T forgot that right now” or “I 








say it is not my usual habit 
to “listen in” even in a hotel 


lobby. 

“He is David M. Roth, 
the most famous memory 
expert in the Uni te d 
States,” said my friend 
Kennedy, answering my 
question before I could get 
it out. “He will show you 
a lot more wonderful things 
than that, before the even- 
ng is over.” 

And he did. 

As we went into the banquet 
room the toastmaster was in- 
troducing a long line of the 
guests to Mr. Roth. I got in 
line and when it came my turn, 
Mr. Roth asked, “What are 
your initials, Mr. Jones, and 
your business connection and 
telephone number?” “Why he asked this, I learned 
later, when he picked out from the crowd the 
60 men he had met two hours before and called 
each by name without a mistake. What is more, 
he named each man’s business and telephone num- 
ber, for good measure. 

I won't tell you all the other amazing things 
this man did except to tell how he called back, 
without a minute’s hesitation, long lists of num- 
bers, bank clearings, prices, lot numbers, parcel 
post rates and anything else the guests gave him 
in rapid order. 

* * * ok * 

When I met Mr. Roth—which you may be sure 
I did the first chance I got—he rather bowled 
me over by saying, in his quiet, modest way: 

“There is nothing miraculous about my remem- 
bering anything I want to remember, whether it 
be names, faces, figutes, facts, or something I 
have read in a magazine. 

“You can do this just as easy as I do. Anyone 
with an average mind can learn quickly to do ex- 
actly the same things which seem so miraculous 
when I do them. 

“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, “was 
originally very faulty. Yes it was—a really poor 
memory. On meeting a man I would lose his 
name in thirty seconds, while now there are prob- 
ably 10,000 men and women in the United States, 
many of whom I have met but once, whose names 
I can call instantly on meeting them.” 

That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I inter- 
ht q, “you have given years to it. But how 
dout me?’ 
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‘“‘Of Course I Place You! Mr. Addison Sims of Seattle’’ 


remember a list of one hundred words so that I 
could call them off forward and back without a 
single mistake. 

That first lesson stuck. And so did the other six. 

Read this letter from Terence J. McManus, of 
the firm of Olcott, Bonynge, McManus & Ernst, 
Attorneys and Counseilors at Law, 170 Broadway, 
and one of the most famous trial lawyers in New 
York: 

“May I take occasion to state that I regard 
your service in giving this system to the world as 
a public benefaction. The wonderful simplicity of 
the method, and the ease with which its principles 
may be acquired, especially appeal to me. I may 
add that I already had occasion to test the ef- 
fectiveness of the first two lessons in the prepara 
tion for trial of an important action in which I am 
about to engage.”’ 

Mr. McManus didn’t put it a bit too strong. 

The Roth Course is priceless! I can absolutely 
count on my memory now. I can call the name 
of most any man I have met before—and I am 
getting better all the time. I can remember any 
figures I wish to remember. Telephone numbers 
come to mind instantly, once I have filed them by 
Mr. Roth’s easy method. Street addresses are 
just as easy. 

The old fear of forgetting (you know what 
that is) has vanished. I used to be “scared stiff” 
on my feet—because I wasn’t sure. I couldn’t 
remember what I wanted to say. 

Now I am sure of myself, and confident, and 
“easy as an old shoe” when I get on my feet at 
the club, or at a banquet, or in a business meet- 
ing, or in any social gathering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all is that 
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can’t remember” or “I must 
look up his name.” Now they 
are right there with the answer 
—like a shot. 

Have you ever heard of 
“Multigraph” Smith? Real 
name H. Q. Smith, Division 
Manager of the Multigraph 
Sales Company, Ltd., in Mon- 
treal. Here is just a bit from 
a letter of his that I saw last 
week: 

“Here is the whole thing in a 
nutshell: Mr. Roth has a most 
remarkable Memory Course. It 
is simple, and easy as falling off 
a log. Yet with one hour a day 
of practice, anyone—I don’t care 
who he is—can improve his 
Memory 100% in a week and 
1,000% in six months.” 

My advice to you is don’t 
wait another minute. Send to 
Independent Corporation for 
Mr. Roth’s amazing course and 
see what a wonderful memory 
er you have got. Your dividends 
in increased power will be enormous. 

Victor Jones. 

While Mr, Jones has chosen the story form for this 
account of his expersence and that of others with the Roth 
Memory Course, he has used only facts that are known 
personally to the President of the Independent Carpora- 
tion, who hereby verifies the accuracy of Mr. Jones’ story 
in all its particulars. 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, the pub 





lishers of the Roth Memory Course, that once you have 
an opportunity to see in your own home how easy it is to 
double, yes, triple your memory power in a few short 
hours, that they are willing to send the course on 


examinations 


Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon or 
write a letter and the complete course will bs sent all 
charges prepaid, at once. If you are not entirely satisfied 
send it back any time within five days after you re eive 


it and you will owe nothing 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the 
thousands of other men and women who have used the 
course send only $5 in full payment. You take no. risk 
and you have everything to gain, so mail the coupon no\ 
before this remarkable offer is withdrawn ie mee 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. R3211, 119 West 40th Street, New York 


Please send me the Roth Memory course of seven lessons 
I will either remail the course to you within five days after 
its receipt or send you $5 in full payment of the course 


Name 


eee te ee ee ee ee ee Rorartan—11-19 
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The 500,000 motor 
trucks in America 
have a yearly per- 
formance record of 
fifteen billion ton- 
miles. 


Railroads adopt 
motor trucks to ex- 
tend terminal facili- 
ties. 


Twice the motor 
truck averted inter- 
national catastro- 
phe. 


For emergency 
transportation the 
motor truck is indis- 
penszable. 


50% ef our perish- 
able food stuffs are 
spoiled—the motor 
truck will correct 
this condition. 


The motor truck is 
vital to business 


progress. 
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by the 500,000 motor trucks in use in America today. The motor truck has 
become a tremendous factor in the world’s existence. The importance of its 
development ranks with that of the locomotive, the steamship, the trolley car, 
thé telephone and the telegraph. On it depends the further increase of business that 
has reached the profitable limits of its expansion. A case in point is that of the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light Company, which issued the following statement: 


Pees BILLION TON-MILES a year is the performance record established 


‘Using motor trucks, we have extended our interurban fast express 
service beyond Watertown to Johnson’s Creek, Jefferson and Ft. Atkin- 
son, three of Wisconsin’s richest food-producing communities.” 


Twice in the past five years the motor truck has averted world wide calamity. 


First—Through the part played by motor transportation the world war was deter- 
mined in favor of the allied nations. 


Second—When, due to insufficient equipment and terminal facilities, our railways 
failed to function adequately, the motor truck again prevented national and inter- 
national catastrophe. In emergencies it is indispensable. 


Because of railway congestion, the Service Motor Truck Company exper- 
ienced a delay in securing axles that threatened a serious curtailment of 
production. Motor Truck Trains solved the problem by making regular 
runs from Detroit to the factory at Wabash, Ind., carrying axles, in one- 
fifth the time formerly consumed by rail transportation. 


The relief of the present alarming shortage of food supplies throughout the world is 
dependent absolutely upon the prompt extension of truck express lines to the remotest 
sources of supply in America. For the shortage is not so much in production as in 
distribution of necessities. 


Without motor trucks, the delicious Imperial Valley Cantaloupe would 
fail of a market. Melons must be moved at once or their value is lost. 
Conditions in Imperial Valley are such that only trucks can meet the 
transportation needs. The trucks go into the fields, where the heat is 
intense, and fight their way through sand that often reaches to the hubs. 


To do full justice to ourselves and the world outside, we must conserve all of our 
surplus and stimulate not only production but also distribution—transportation— 
to the limit. 


Motor transportation is a vital growing part of the nation’s business. It is economical, 
invaluable in emergencies, furnishing greater protection to goods, adding business 
prestige—and is a real creative business force—a Builder of Business. 
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BUSINESS 


The motor truck 


The motor truck establishes pulsing arteries of transportation that tap wide markets, ee ae, Soe 
reach directly to the sources of supply and frequently develop new sources, until ing radius. 


then, unavailable. 


That the railroad station of the future may be either entirely a garage 
or that it will contain a space set aside for motor truck trains, was 


asserted by W. W. Symons, at the New York Railroad Club. 


The motor truck 
is a factor in meet- 
The manufacturer, jobber, merchant or farmer who has not yet motorized his trans- ne Ca 
portation system will be at a disadvantage in meeting competition unless steps are 


taken to utilize that modern Builder of Business—the motor truck. 


The following paragraph is a composite endorsement written by SERVICE Motor 
Truck users: 


“They worked 20 out of 24 hours and stand up well; we consider them 


the best truck on the market. They have given remarkable service with SERVICE owners 


who wrote the com- 


low expense and upkeep. Our truck has traveled 240,900 miles and is posite endorsement: 
still in good condition; SERVICE Trucks are worthy of favorable cone Pi Chicago, Ming 
unt’s Motor Express 


sideration.”’ Co., Stamford, 
Louisville Builders’ Sup- 
G Fae ich Fertili Cc. 
. . . . 7 : e o reitc ertiitzer Ov, 
To such discriminating buyers SERVICE Motor Trucks are proving real Builders of Galharion, Inds 
arane artage O., 


Business. They are building records of economy, dependability, strength, power Cleveland, Ohie. 


and value. 












MOTOR TRUCKS 


Builders of Business 


SERVICE MOTOR TRUCK CO. Wabash.Indiana. U. S. A. 
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(Continued from page 242) 
path lecturer, while visiting International Head- 
quarters, said that he received mail under that 
many names from Scott to Fott. He was the 
organizer of the Rotary Club at Franklin, Indiana. 
® 

RorTartAN. Peter Ermon or Superior, WIs., 
has been appointed to the board of regents of the 
University of Wisconsin, the appointment being 
made by Governor Philipp. 

® 

CLARE WILDNER, MEMBER OF THE ROTARY 
Club of Superior, Wis., has accepted appointment 
from Governor Philipp as a member of the Wis- 
consin Real Estate Brokers’ Board. 

(R) 

Currton A. WoopruM, oF THE ROANOKE (VA.) 
Rotary Club has been elected by the Virginia 
Legislature to the bench of the Corporation 
Court of Roanoke City. ' 

® 

SHERMAN T. HANDY, A-MEMBER OF THE Ro- 
tary Club of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, was re- 
cently appointed by Governor Sleeper as a 
member of the Public Utilities Commission of 


Michigan. 














®) 

Hatrax ROTARIANS ARE PROUD OF THE LATEST 
achievement of one of their members, Will 
Scriven. At the Northwest Arm Rowing Club, 
Will rescued a woman who had upset a canoe, 
altho she had gone down for the third time. 

_® 

W. M. G. Howse, FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE 
Rotary Club of Wichita, Kansas, made a hasty 
trip to England and Scotland during the month 
of October. He visited Rotary clubs at Liver- 
pool, Manchester, London and Glasgow. He 
was born in Liverpool but had not been there 


for 15 years. 








j@)———— 

Tom DeVitpiss oF THE ToLEDO (OnI0) Ro- 
tary Club is a heavy sleeper. Burglars en- 
tered the DeVilbiss home while the family were 
all in the house and secured jewels valued at a 
thousand dollars. 





—{R) 

RoTARIAN CHARLES H. Brown oF COLUMBUS, 
Ohio, died of appendicitis, on September 17. 
Brown was governor of the Ohio district (No. 10) 
for 1918-19. 





—> 
$10,000 FOR CHILDREN’S SCHOOL 
Bert Adams’ club (Atlanta, Georgia) was host 
to all the other Rotary clubs of the state at an 
all-day meeting at which more than 400 Rotarians 
from Albany, Americus, Augusta, Macon, Rome, 
Savannah, Columbus, and Valdosta were present. 
Truman L. McGiil, governor of the Eighth Dis- 
trict, in which Georgia is included, was a guest. 
The day began with a breakfast for visiting Rota- 
rians. Afterwards, the Rotarians motored to 
Brookhaven Country club. Here Governor Mc- 
Gill presided at an open forum meeting, ~the 
principal topic being boys’ work. Club repre- 
sentatives present practically pledged their clubs 
to raise $10,000 for a memorial building at the 
Marthy Berry School for boys and girls, after 
President Adams outlined the work that the 
school had done and is doing. Attendance and 
education of Rotarians in Rotary were discust. 
At luncheon each club staged a stunt and the rest 
of the afternoon was taken up by various sports 
and contests. The day wound up with a dinner 
at the Capital City club in Atlanta, at which 
President Adams presided. 
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A Rotarian Rhubarb King 


By George Barcus 








His fellow Rotarians call him the “Rhubarb 
King.” He is Rotarian Walter H. Chappell of 
Chanute, Kansas, and he has experimented and 
studied for years to discover the most favorable 
soil for rhubarb-growing. The thrifty growth of 
the plants (compare with height of men) shows 
how successful his efforts have been. He has 
40 acres like this. 


OTARIAN Walter H. Chappell of Cha- 
nute, Kans., came within gunshot of 
being a lawyer. Had it not been for a pretty 
young girl in Walter’s home town, he might 
have been. He was just finishing the law course 
at the University of Kansas and was looking 
about for a place to suspend a shingle, when 
he decided that the rhubarb business offered 
a better-looking prospect for a bride-groom-to- 
be than a law office without clients. The future 
Mrs. Chappell thought so too and here begins 
the story of the greatest rhubarb farm in the 
country. 
The Chappell farm where Walter was reared, 


had grown some rhubarb before he left home. 


The product found a ready market and brought 
handsome returns in the early spring. It oc- 
curred to the young law student that the busi- 
ness had a future, so he delved into it just as 
he did into the opposing football teams at K. U. 
Here it might be added that Walter was named as 
the “All-Star” right half in the Valley conference 
in 1903 and the critics gave him the honor, 
“head and shoulders” above any other candi- 
date. 

So the young lawyer studied rhubarb. He 
analyzed soils that had grown the best rhubarb. 
He experimented with all sorts of fertilizers 
and with all the known kinds of rhubarb and 
finally chose the Big Linneus as the plant he 
would adopt for his rhubarb plantation. The 
rhubarb fields grew in acreage from year to 
year until now the farm has 40 acres devoted to 
this crop. 

Rhubarb leaves the Chappell farm in wagon 
loads, truck loads and car loads. It goes to all 
markets in that section and is finding a wider 
outlet each year. 

The early crop is much sought as spring 
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opens in all markets and the first shipmey, 
bring big prices. ‘As the hot weather comes oy 


the demand slackens, the crop increases ang the | 


price, accordingly lowers. It is to overcome thig 
feature that Walter experimented this summer 
with canning the later crop. Two car loads of 
rhubarb, 80,000 pounds, left the Chappell farm 
enough to make 80,000 pies, enough pie fo, 
320,000 people, to be canned for winter use. 
the experiment proves successful and profitable 
a new field is opened up for the Rhubarb King 
The plan if it works out, is to establish a cap. 
ning factory in the vicinity that will take care 
of the surplus rhubarb for which there is |ittie 
market in the later season. 

Rotary had found its way into Walter’s work, 
even before the Rotary Club was organized jp 
Chanute. He had encouraged the rhubarb jn. 
dustry among the near-by farmers and there 
are a dozen rhubarb princes in the neighbor. 
hood of the Chappell farm now. If the can. 
ning industry stands the test, the industry will 
grow not only among the neighbors but also 
at the Chappell farm. 

Chanute Rotarians were duly initiated into 
the rhubarb business this summer when car. 
loads of the product were leaving the Chap- 
pell farm. Two cars were on track about half 
loaded when a stringency in the labor market 
came on. It was not possible to get help, not 
for money, so Walter came into town and 
sounded an S. O. S. 


The Chanute club met in the Chappell fields 
that afternoon and evening and “pulled” enough 
tons of rhubarb to finish out one car. It 
proved such great sport, augmented by the meal 
that followed the evening’s performance served 
by the Chappell household, that members, in- 
stead of playing golf for recreation, went to 
the rhubarb fields for two or three days until 
the crop was harvested. 





The Club ] Love 


Tune: Till We Meet Again. 
Rotary—The Club I love the best, 
Rotary—The fount of joy and jest, 
Rotary—Where friendship true 

Makes the world of brighter hue 
Rotary—Where loyalty’s the test, 
Rotary—Whose motto well. profest 

“He profits most who serves 

best,” 
Rotary—All hail! 
—Rotary Club of Portsmouth, ! 





+ 








CLUB STUDIES SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

School buildings were discust from various 
angles at a meeting of the Rotary club of Santa 
Barbara, California. The Rotarian president of 
the Board of Education presided and the pril- 
cipal address was given by the vice president 
of the board. Different members of the club 
spoke on school buildings from the architect's 
standpoint, from the civic side, and on their 
effect on real property values and their value 
as real estate. New school laws making im- 
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D° not wait until you are in the 
~“ grip of cold weather. Get a set 
ot Champion Dependable Priming 
Plugs now and have your engine 
teady for quick starting in winter. 
Champion Dependable Priming 
Plugs sure-fire cold motors because, 
with the priming cup right in the 

















Drop Gas 
Here 











me 





Fires Here 


plug, the gasoline trickles down the 
core of the plug and drips from the 
sparking point where the spark jumps 
and is the hottest. 

They are imperative in cold weather 
for the hundreds of thousands of cars 
that do not have priming cups, and 
are infinitely better for those that do, 
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Your Engine So It 
Sure-Fires W hen Cold 


because priming cups let the gas in 
too far from the spark plugs. Every 
car can be easily equipped with these 
plugs in a few minutes. 

Get a set of Champion Dependable 
Priming Plugs from your dealer, and 
insure easy starting in cold weather. 
Price $1.50 each. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 





———— 
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provements in school buildings were also ex- 
plained. After these talks were given the meet- 
ing was thrown open for general consultation on 
school matters, the Rotarians having been given 
notice to come prepared to talk. After the pro- 
gram was finisht active discussion on a bond issue 
for improvement of the school buildings brought 
about the adoption of a resolution endorsing a 
million dollar bond issue by the city. 
® 
HELP FOR STORM SUFFERERS 

The response of Rotary to the call for help on 
behalf of the sufferers from the storm at Corpus 
Christi and other Texas coast cities, was prompt 
and generous. The Rotarians of the stricken 
district appealed to District Governor Robert E. 
Vinson of the Twelfth (Texas) District, to ask 
help of all Rotarians. 

Governor Vinson transmitted this appeal to 
International Headquarters and under the plan 
approved by the Board of Directors last year, 
an immediate pledge of $10,000, on behalf of 
International Rotary, was made. 

An advance payment on this pledge was made 
at once from other funds on hand and a notice 
was sent out by Secretary Perry to all the clubs 
telling them that the contribution had been made 
and that the quota of each club to the fund 
would be fixt in accordance with the total mem- 
bership of the club, the largest club quota be- 
ing $80. The clubs were informed that this 
was not an assessment, but was to be a volun- 
tary contribution of their part of the assistance 
given in the name of International Rotary. 

Within a few days after the appeal was sent 
out, Secretary Perry had received all of the 
$10,000 from the clubs, which was sent to the 
Texas sufferers. 

In addition to this response, in the name of 
International Rotary, a number of Rotary clubs 
made independent contributions, some to Gov- 
ernor Vinson, and some direct to the Corpus 
Christi club. 








® 


Cuban Clubs Aid Sufferers 


Newspaper reports in the Avisador Comercial 
of Habana, received at International Headquar- 
ters, contain an account of the activities of the 
Rotary Club of Santiago de Cuba in behalf of 
the victims of the hurricane in that island. At 
that date, 24th September, the secretary of the 
Santiago club had received contributions amount- 
ing to $3,186 in its campaign in the eastern part 
of Cuba, the largest amount next to that collected 
by the Habana club. Included in this amount 
was $1,000 donated by Emilio Bacardi, described 
as “one who, in every case of distress, responds 
quickly and generously.” 

The report continues: “In the midst of the 
sorrow brought into many homes by the terrible 
hurricane can be seen many smiling faces ex- 
pressing the joy of those who have learned how 
generously the people from every corner of the 
island respond to the call of humanity.” 

Reports of the results of the effort of the 
Habana club have not been received, but since it 
has collected a larger amount than the Santiago 
club, it is safe to estimate that these two Ro- 
tary clubs will secure at least $10,000 for the 
sufferers. 

The following is a free translation of a notice 
sent under date of 17 September by President 
Carlos Alzugaray to the members of the Rotary 
Club of Habana: 
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“Not long ago appeals for help for the vic- 
tims of the war and other calamities drew 


money from our pockets and from our hearts 
an exclamation of ‘poor people!’ Then, how 
little we thought that the day was not distant 
when we ourselves would need that same 
charity! 

“Today those who suffer are our own brothers, 
victims of the cyclone. The hundreds of fami- 
lies who have lost all, look to you, counting upon 
your generosity. 


“The Rotary Club appeals 
charity in these times of distress, and urges 
you to give promptly all the help you cay_ 
money, clothes, furniture, etc., since the fami. 
lies of the seacoast need everything. But do it 
now, and in this act let us be among the fry 
to supply the needs of the victims. The secre. 
tary of the club will receive contributions of 
all kinds. 


“A thousand thanks, in the name of the 
poor victims.” 


What Is Boys Work? 


By Walter W. Strong 


OME one has said that “the greatest rewards 
. J in this world are not for those who would 
lighten our burdens but for those who will teach 
us how to carry them.” Therein lies the thought 
around which is being built Rotary’s work among 
the boys. 

The soldiers in the great war had to carry 
articles of indispensable equipment weighing some 
sixty pounds, and long study and experimenta- 
tion were given to discover how best to pack up 
and carry the load. The things were needed; it 
was not a matter of deciding upon their number; 
it was a question of how best to pack them to- 
gether and hang them upon the human frame. 

To make the highest possible success in boys’ 
work, Rotary must become mightily interested in 
solving the problem of how to help the boys to 
be boys at their best. 

There are two great branches of the work. 
Oliver Upson, of Cleveland, pointed them out 
vividly at Atlanta. He likened them to Light 
Houses and Life Saving Stations. The one is for 
keeping one out of danger and the other is for 
getting one out of danger. The latter is to bring 
back to safety and the former is to keep from 
getting away from safety. These two general 
branches of boys’ work may be calied: 

REDEMPTIVE WoRK 
CREATIVE WorkK 

The redemptive branch concerns. boys who 
have gotten into bad habits and under bad influ- 
ences; boys who have run afoul of the law; 
boys in reform institutions; boys in unwholesome 
surroundings where, if no improvement is made, 
they cannot develop as they ought; boys who are 
growing. up physically defective in ways which 
may be combatted successfully if promptly at- 
tended to, as well organized school clinics might 
well be doing everywhere. 


Creative Work Far Reaching 


There is a world of redemptive—Life Saving 
Station—work to be done, but a greater work, a 
more far-reaching work and one which will pay 
even greater returns of profit and happiness, is 
the creative work. 

The branch of creative work deals first with 
the normal growing boy. There are many things 
which may be done in his interest. 

First: (because of its fundamental and far- 
reaching importance) The giving of sex-hygiene 
instruction should be mentioned. Neglect of this 
vitally important matter by parents has cost 
countless boys and girls irremediable damage. 

One of the reasons for this neglect is undoubt- 
edly a lack of understanding of how to approach 
the subject. Dr. Chas. E. Barker’s great address 
at the Salt Lake City Convention on “A Father’s 
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Duty to His Son” solves this problem. It js 
obtainable in pamphlet form from Internationa) 
Rotary Headquarters. Every Rotarian, every 
parent, ought to read that address and put it 
precepts into practice. 

Under the creative branch also come: Teach. 
ing of obedience—the boy who is taught to obey 
the rules of the home will not be likely to need 
the assistance of a judge and jury to constrye 
those of the land; physical development and 
practical education, including vocational training 
and guidance. 

One of the best single efforts for boys reported 
by the clubs was that made in August by the 
new Blackwell (Okla.) Rotary Club. This club 
discovered that a number of the boys who had 
graduated from grammar school in June were 


planning to go to work instead of continuing in | 


school. The members of the Blackwell club 
determined to have every boy who had finisht 
the eighth grade go on into high school. They 
went to work with the boys and their parents, 
and when high school opened every one of the 
boys was there. 

The Blackwell Rotarians gave a banquet for 
these boys as the closing effort of their campaign, 
and as a part of the program had a prominent 
man give an inspiring talk on the importance of 
an education. 


Clubs Awake to Needs 


Rotary at large seems to be greatly interested 
in Boy Scout work and vocational training, both 
of which make for better and more successful 
boys. 

Club after club is taking up boys’ work with 4 
will. New York Rotary is developing a splendid 
organization to look after the needs of the boy, 
following a referendum which revealed an over- 
whelming sentiment among the members in favor 
of boys’ work as the big outstanding work of the 
club. Knoxville (Tenn.) has workt out an ad- 
mirable plan of organization and is going at the 
work with gratifying results. Atlantic City is at 
work with special reference, at present, to de- 
pendent and delinquent children. And day after 
day other clubs write in concerning their accom- 
plishments for boys or of their readiness to take 
up boys’ work. 

The field is vast and very largely untraveled. 
The way to cover it properly is not yet clearly 
seen. It will take some time and much thought 
to work out an adequate plan. But that the 
job needs to be done Rotary has, with far-sighted 
vision, recognized, and Rotary seems to be 
this job. 

If it is true that “Rotary is wise in couml 
and irresistible in action,” then the boys of Ro 
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‘Are You Interested 
in South America? 


James H. Collins, Writer and 


Business Expert, is Touring 
that Continent for You 


OMMISSIONED 

by The Philadel- 

phia Public Ledger, 
Mr. Collins is conferring 
with bankers, manufac- 
turers, shippers and im- 
porters. He is studying 
the methods of English 
and German competition; 
he is reviewing the mis- 
takes and _ inefficiencies 
that have hampered the 
export relations of Am- 
erican Business and offer- 
ing suggestions as to how 
to overcome them. 


Thousands of business 
men are studying these 


articles to their great ad- 
vantage. You will find 
them of great value. 


Send coupon below for 
articles which experts 
have called “the South 
American eyes and ears 
of American Business.” 


Back numbers mailed 
on request. 


= —_—ee eee eee ee ee eee a 
I i 
1 PUBLIC LEDGER COMPANY { 
! i 
| Independence Square 1 
1 Philadelphia, Pa. 1! 
I I am interested in South American busi- ! 
! ness and ideas and enclose $3.00 for 6 months I! 
! subscription to thedaily Public Ledger, includ- 1 
I ing the Collins articles and the many other I 
! news features in the National Business Sec- 1 
| tion of the Public Ledger. | 
I i 
SC 0 Wee De I 
! I 
| 

SS a he C Dap ine hak aus heme e ders ; 
NG SIRES CRN, RS Oe ee a 


The Philadelphia 





PUB L | C es 


LEDGER 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Rotarian 
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tary countries will have a better chance for de- 
velopment during the coming years than has 
been their lot in the past. 


Note: Walter W. Strong, author of the fore- 
going, is in charge of the Boys’ Work Depart- 
ment at the office of the Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Association of Rotary Clubs, charged with 
the duty of co-operating with and helping the 
Rotary Clubs in their work among the boys. 


® 


A “CLASSIFICATION” REPORT 


The Rotary Club of Cape Girardeau, Mis- 
souri, is one of the newer clubs, having been 
organized about a year. According to Secre- 
tary W. Ernest Walker, “Naturally there were 
some members of our club who lackt in educa- 
tion as to Rotary principles and Rotary con- 
stitutiona! laws, and the question came up from 
time to time as to whether or not certain re- 
quirements as to classifications ought not to 
be lookt upon with more or less leniency, and 
it was finally determined that the membership 
committee should make a thoro investigation on 
the subject of Rotary Club classifications and 
report to the club.” The following extracts 
are taken from the report of this committee: 

“That ‘classification’ is the main idea, the basis 
and foundation for the existence of Rotary is 
clearly set forth in Section 2 of Article III of 
the Constitution and the spirit of same permeates 
our entire constitution. At first glance, the 
spirit of Rotary as thus exemplified may seem 
selfish, but looking deeper into the principle, 
its lasting value is seen and the Rotary idea is 
disclosed as the unselfish idea of Service, Not 
SELF. 

“Seeing the need of adjusting and harmonizing 
with one another the great variety of private in- 
ests and professions and fusing them together so 
as to make the warp and woof of society finer 
and stronger, Rotary has undertaken that task 
by limiting its membership to one member from 
each distinct line of private interest or profession. 
Rotary members are deprived of the privilege of 
seeing even their very best freinds made members 
in violation of the classification law. This is a 
sacrifice, but it is for the worthy purpose above 
indicated. Our Rotary Platform says: 

“*To accomplish this purpose more effectively 
the principle of limited and representative mem- 
bership has been adopted, the Rotary club con- 
sisting of one representative from each distinct 
line of business or profession. Each member 
* * * is enabled thereby to meet more intel- 
ligently the responsibilities of civic and business 
life. The basis of club membership insures the 
representation of all interests and the domination 
of none in the consideration of public questions 
relating to business.’ 


Test of Experience 


“That the classification scheme stands the test 
of experience is shown by the fact that Rotary 
depends on it more and more as time goes by, 
and at the recent convention at Salt Lake City, 
the committee on Constitution and By-Laws 
recommended that our present Article XVII of 
the By-Laws be made a part of our constitution, 
the object being to require of all Rotary clubs 
the most strict accountability to the Inter- 
national Association for failure to terminate the 
membership of those who default in attendance 
for four consecutive meetings, or who default in 
dues, or who retire from the position or busi- 
ness on which their foundation for membership 
rests. 

“Since Rotary breathes its breath of life thru 
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permitted to be clogged by dead material. 


Standing of Clubs in Attendance 
Contest for Month of August, 1919 


(Compiled September 22, 1919) 
‘. Division A—Clubs having more than 200 mem- 


ers. 
Division B—Clubs having between 100 and 200 

members. 

wee C—Clubs having less than 100 mem- 


rs. 

Only those Clubs whose reports have come thru 
the D ict Governors’ hands to the Headquarters 
office by the 15th of the month are considered in 
the competition. 

Note: Bold-face before names of clubs 
designate number of times in succession clubs 
have appeared in list. 


DIVISION A 
Ten Highest 


Standing of Clubs in Atten 
Contest for Month of Sept., 


(Compiled from all reports received before 
October 16, 1919) 

Division A—Clubs having 
Division B—Clubs having between 100 aug 200 


members. 
— C—Clubs having less than 100 mem 


rs. 
Dy > A those Clubs 
the District Governo: 


rs’ hands to 


whose reports have c 
the He 


office by the 15th of the month are consi 


the competition. 
Note: 


have appeared list. 


Bold-face se befo 
designate anaieet of times in 
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Ten Highest 
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more than 200 men. 


ome thry 
Uarters 
ered in 


re names of clubs 
Succession clybg 


| 3 : F a \y $i 8 
a 
Name of Club é Fi EI $3 ef Name of Club i eb of | sf 
aH] B/E alge] felt 
@ > 
| S lea| 44 | 4a Slam! <4 | a 
~4Minneapolis, Minn..| 234 5 137 58.54 - Te 
100akland, Cal........| 210 | 4 | 150 1148. og eee re eee eg | 1.28 
10San Francisco, Cal.:| 295 | 4 | 210 71.18 ne eo 201 pie | Ha 
9Seattle, Wash....... 1S pa 67.02 4uIndianapoiis, Ind.-::| 288 | 4 | 205.4 | 71.31 
3Tacoma, Wash......| 211 4 ’ 11San Francisco, Cal...| 292 3 | 207 70.89 
10Indianapolis, Ind....| 288 | 4 | 174 60.41 jogesttic Wash... $34.51 4 |19 |e 
4Los Angeles, Cal....} 222 5 134 60.36 4Tacoma, Wash...... 209 3 140 | 66.98 
Lincoln, Neb....... 310 | 1 ae og Lente | Sriuninves, Man...... 236.7| 3 | 157.3 | 6645 
Memphis, Tenn. .... a15 | 4 | 26. ag 5Minneapolis, Minn...| 234 | 4 | 153. | 65.38 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 232.5 4 133.8 57.54 Elmira, » PaCtaE RS 991 4 142 | 64.95 
Five Lowest Five Lowest 
3Cleveland, Ohio..... 358 | 4 | 118 19 “Sich a ar a. cn TT 
3Baltimore, WG. cst 205 $ 66 32.18 Rochester, iS ope 244 4 102 | 41.80 
@Philadelphia, Pa....| 296 | 4 | 83 5 ° | feeeeeetae ao 3 13s8 | sen 
aPittsburgh, Pa......| 248 | 4 | 60 24.19  4Baltimore, Md....... 207 | 5 | 69 | 33.33 
10New York City, N. ¥.| 503 _| 4 | 118 23.45 11New York City...... 508 | 4 | 148 | 29:13 
DIVISION B DIVISION B 
Ten Highest Ten Highest 
11Birmingham, Ala...| 154 3 126 81.81  42Birmingham, Ala....| 162 4 136 33.95 
2Tampa, Fla........ 10 1 87 79.09  4gDavenport, Iowa....| 149 4 | 119 79.86 
11Davenport, Ia...... 142.33) 3 109.66 | 76.04 Knoxville, Tenn..... 105 5 83.6 | 79.61 
Victoria, B. C... sce 18 4 89.75 | 76.01 Calgary, Alta....... 120.4 5 95 | 78.90 
Scranton, Pa....... 124 4 94 5.8 2Beaumont, Tex...... 132 4 104 78°78 
2Atlanta, Ga.......- 179 2 133 4.3 3Tampa, Fla......... 111 as 86 17.47 
1lNewark, N. J...... 152 4 | 110 72.36 Victoria, B. C....... 120.5] 4 | 92.75 | 76.97 
Watertown, N. Y...{ 125 i 90 72 igNewark, N. J....... 160 5 | 121.6 | 76.00 
Beaumont, Tex..... 130 3 93 71.53 San Diego, Cal...... 131 4 98 75,80 
Savannah, _Ga----..| 126 S aes 11.3 Bellingham, Wash...| 102.8] 5 | 77.8 | 75.68 
Five Lowest Five Lowest 
Nashville, Tenn..... 157 4 72.25 | 46.01 Reading, Pa........ 140 5 63 | 45.00 
Shreveport, La......] 116 5 53 45.6 Huntington, W. Va..! 157 4 66 | 42.03 
2Camden, N. J....--- 140 4 50 35.71 Springfield, Mass....| 161 2 65 } 40.37 
Butte, Mont........ 129 4 45 34.88 Paterson, N. J...... 123 1 49 | 39.83 
_@New Orleans, La...:| 163 | 4 | 55 | 33.74 gcamden, 'N. J....... 138 | 5 | 52 | 3768 
DIVISION C DIVISION C 
Ten Highest Ten Highest 
“BPeru, Ind...-.scsrs- 23.) 4 | 20 | 86.95 Ocala, Fla........-. 28] 1 | 26 | 92.85 
Grand Junction, Col.| 31 4 26.5 | 85.48  @Wilson, N. C........ 42 2 | 38.5 | 91.66 
2New Philadelphia, O.| 34 4 29 85.29 4Princeton, Ind...... 32 2 28.5 | 89.06 
3Princeton, Ind...... 30 4 25.5 85 2Berkeley, Cal........ 68 4 60.25 88.60 
Wilson, N.C. .cisiger . 42 2 35.5 84.52 2Dodge City, Kans...| 51 3 45 88.23 
Fargo, N. D...coeses| 58 4 49 84.48 Washington, Ind.....}| 49 4 43 87.79 
Berkeley, Cal....... 69 4 57.5 83.33 Kearney, Nebr...... 15.4 5 13.4 87.01 
Dodge City, Kans..| 52 2 43 82.69 Victoria, Tex........ 25 5 21.6 | 86.40 
Marshall, Tex....... 22 4 18 8181 Palestine, Tex....... 43 2 37 86.04 
4Harrison, Ark...... 37 4 30 81.08 Amsterdam, N. Y....| 28 5 | 24 85.71 
Five Lowest Five Lowest 
~ Boone, Ih. ...<agiess 27 11 40.74 Haverhill, Mass. ...| 94 | 3 | 41 48.61 
East St. Louis, Til..| 46 4 18 39.13 OUtares She. vasnee 5 79 2 34 ee 
2New London, Conn..| 83.5| 4 32.5 38.92 Miami, Fla. ......... 61 4 26 =| _ 42 = 
Texarkana, Tex..... 67 25.2 37.61 Waterbury, Conn....| 97.8] 5 40.5 | 40.38 
Emporia, Kan.......| 50 1 18 36 Dawei all. oes cana 97 3 37.3 37.48 























the various avenues of classifications, those 
classifications must be zealously guarded and not 
On 
the board of directors, as the governing body 
of every Rotary club, rests the obligation of en- 
forcing the law both as to the creating and 
terminating of memberships representing the 
respective classifications. 

“In order to render such assistance as we 
can to our club in its effort to perfect a list of 
classifications that will fit local conditions and 
enable the club to render more thoro and effi- 
cient service, we have compiled, in addition to 
the list of classifications that have been filled, 
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another and larger list of vacant classifications. 

“We have endeavored to compile this list 
in harmony with our by-laws which require not 
only that each classification shall represent 
60 per cent or over of the member’s business, but 
also require that every classification shal! bring 
to the club information substantially different 
from that of any other classification. 

“Our application cards direct members ‘0 
study the constitution, by-laws, and classifica- 
These laws 
all contemplate that names should be proposed 
for the benefit of the club and the promotion 0 


tion list before proposing names. 


(Continued on page 254) 
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18 cents 
a package 


Camels are sold everywhere 
in scientifically sealed pack- 
ages of 20 cigarettes; or ten 
packages (200 cigarettes) ina 
glassine-paper-covered carton. 
We strongly recommend this 
carton for the home or office 
supply or when you travel 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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AME LS prove a cigarette revelation to the most critical 
smokers. Never have such smoothness, such mild 
mellow body and such refreshing flavor been put into a ciga- 
rette! Every puff seems to supply greater delight! Your 
fondness for Camels continually increases; they never tire 
your taste ! 


That’s because Camels have the quality and because they 
are an expert blend of choice Turkish and choice Domestic 
tobaccos. Camels blend is so unusual, so appealing to your 
best cigarette desires you’ll prefer it to either kind of 
tobacco smoked straight! 


Compare Camels with any cigarette in the world—quality, 
enjoyment, price—to realize that Camels are made to meet 
your taste. And, you'll appreciate Camels freedom from any 
unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste or unpleasant cigaretty odor! 


Once you know Camels you'll certainly prefer their quality 
to coupons, gifts or premiums. 
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Ort La tobek- bs 


The Central Manufacturing City of the United States; 





We've learned a lot from Rotary 
Including the generous sharing of 


Rotary Hospitality! Rotary Cooperation! 
and unwavering consideration for all Rotarians. 


HOTEL SINTON 


Home of the Cincinnati Rotary Club 
Management, Rotarian John L. Horgan 














W. H. Kaufmann, President and Treasurer, Rotarian 


TWO AND A HALF MILLION LINES GAINED 
by 


The Cincinnati Enquirer 
in the first 9 months of 1919 


tells a story that can not be misunderstood 
by any advertiser. Just to bring the real 
meaning of this home to the space buyer: 


The Cincinnati Enquirer gained 48.1% 
The 2nd Cincinnati paper “ 34.2% 
The 3rd “ a" ae 
The 4th “ a: “o® ize 


The Cincinnati Enquirer 


REPRESENTED BY 


R. J. Bidwell Co. 1. A. Klein 
742 Market Street Metropolitan Tower 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.. NEW YORK CITY 


John Glass 
Peoples Gas Blidge 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVE 


DORLAND ADVERTISING AGENCY 


16 Regent Street 
LONDON, ENGLAND 











Globe-Wernicke 


Sectional Filing Cabinets 








B/S )9)9 Wood and Steel. 
SIS Fitted with interchangeable filing de- 
a Ol vices of every description; letter files, 








card index files, roller shelves, drawers, 
clothes cupboards. The standardized equip- 
ment for holding letters, cards, clippings, cat- 
alogs and business papers. All sizes and 
finishes. Send for catalog. 





© peeuese penn phctRe 
i Me Lievaatat 


Sectional Bookcases 


A savings bank for your books. It 
protects them, you can draw on a 
them at sight and it gives added [Rg poem El 
interest to your collection. Start your , a ie VAT 
Globe-Wernicke now and provide a de- a") aes i 


enw d for the whole family. Get our 
utiful Art Catalog, free. 





Branches and Agencies in 2000 cities. 


She Globe“Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI 
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but a few tents per day. Write for rates. 


Address KENNETH HAUER, Rotarian, 
Bank and Patterson Sts., Cincinnati 








Hall’s Safe Company 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Hall’s Patent Safes 


(Sept. 28, 1897—April 3, 1906—July 19, 1910) 


GENERAL OFFICE and FACTORY 
3253 to 3269 Spring Grove Ave. 
P. O. Box 846 
CINCINNATI - ~ - OHIO 
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‘CUT HANDLING COST 


oneman will do the work of five 
ifyou give him a Stuebing Lift- 
Truck and platforms -Write for 
our booK System inTrucking 


CINCINNATI, O. 
ROTARIAN W. C. STUEBING 





Exposition Contractor 


and Decorator 


We specialize in the management of expositions of all 
kinds and sizes. We will assume the responsibility for 
the execution of all details necessary for the success of 
the exposition. 








VICTORY ARCH AND COURT OF HONOR 


CincInNaTI, Onr0, 1919 DESIGNED AND Erectep By GeorGe E, Fern 





We are in position to decorate for any occasion, ex- 
position, convention, celebration or banquet, large or 
small. We will go anywhere. 


WRITE—if your club or lodge is contemplating decora- 
tions for any event. Approximate estimates cheerfully 
furnished. 


WIRE WRITE 


Rotarian George E. Fern 
1252-1254 Elm Street, Cincinnati 








MANUFACTURE 


in Cincinnati 


Cincinnati being one of the leading 
manufacturing and commercial cen- 
ters of the nation, offers your industry 
splendid advantages. 


It has the seldom equalled combina- 
tion of Dependable Power, nearness 
to unlimited, easily available raw ma- 
terials and tremendous markets, and 
exceptional shipping and transporta- 
tion facilities. 


Using Dependable Power, the Cin- 
cinnati manufacturer can realize upon 
the other advantages with a resulting 
increased output and widened distri- 
bution. 


Our new, ten-million-dollar power plant 
is the most modern in America. Here, 
Dependable Electric Power is made in such 
tremendous quantities that we can sell it 
to the manufacturer cheaper than he can 
make it himself or buy it from central sta- 
tions in most other cities. 


Write our Commercial Department for 
detailed information regarding the possibili- 
ties Cincinnati has in store for your indus- 
try. We will gladly supply you with data 
bearing directly upon your particular inter- 
ests. We will also assist you in solving 
your power problems. 


The Union Gas & 
Electric Company 


Cincinnati 
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ulo-NE SK 


ay ONE OMPANION 


30 DAYS FREE at our Risk 


The Cabinet for Executives, 
Department Heads, and Pro- 
fessional men. 

A quick and easy file that should be 
in every office, if not at 
every desk, for the han- 
dling of daily routine or 
private filing matter and 
card records. 


LETTER AND 
CAP SIZES 


Quartered Oak and 
Mahogany 

High grade throughout 
Twenty- on 
five per 
cent lower 
cost than 
any sec- 
tional 
cabinet of 
equal grade 
and capacity. 

Such con- 
cerns as Burroughs, Cad- 
illac, Westinghouse, U. S. : 
Cartridge and hundreds of others have tried them out 
and ordered more. 
Get acquainted with a DESK COMPANION and 
other Automatic Filing Appliances in U or 
Sectional Colom, t > fitt with 
easy-running AUTOMATIC WOOD-STEEL FILE 
DRAWERS will be next in line. 

GUARANTEED SUPERIOR or no sale at our 
expense. 

Catalog showing complete line with factory to user 
proposition on request. 


THE AUTOMATIC FILE AND INDEX CO. 
142-148 North Pearl Street 
Green Bay, Wis. 






















: 
Egry Register Systems 
are so genuinely good 
so truly serviceable*that 
they commend them. 
selves to those that 
Profit most who s erve best 


Egry Systems 
for 

Retail Sales 

Billing and Charge 

Shipping 

Purcha:ing 

Factory Orders 

etc., etc. 


The Egry Register Company 
M. C. Stern, President (Rotarian), 
DAYTON, OHIO 





We make supplies for all makes of Autographic 
Registers, also Stationery for Typewriters 
in rolls, sheets or fanfold, 
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Don’t Close 


your eyes to the business possibilities in 
Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

If you wish to take advantage of these markets, 
send samples and descriptive matter direct. 


Address HERBERT W. BROWN 
12 San Justo St., San Juan, Porto Rico 
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A Classification Report 


(Continued front page 250) 


its altruistic objects, rather than for the benefit 
of the person whose admission is sought. 
“Realizing the importance of a reasonable, 
regular, and consistent interpretation of that 
part of our constitution which pertains to our 
work, our committee requests the support and 
thoughtful cooperation of all members of our 
club to the end that every proposal card that 
any member submits (which card, of course, be- 
comes a permanent record of the club) may 
show that the member .who has made out and 
submitted the proposal card has done so for 
the object of filling a classification that needs 
to be filled for the welfare of the club. In 


other words, that he seeks the welfare of i, 
club thru orderly classification, rather than the 
welfare of an individual thru violation of the 
constitution. * * * 

“Having subscribed to a constitution whos 
cardinal idea is ‘classification,’ any question yp. 
lating to the repudiation of that principle iy 
really a question as to whether or not we shal 
continue the existence of our Rotary club, be. 
cause discontinuance of this Rotary club an 
re-organization of a different kind of a club would 
be the only method by which we could legally 
repudiate or avoid the classification require. 
ment.” 


Summering With Rotary in California 


By Rudolph J. Coffee 


ULY and August may be hot months and 

the time for vacations. Not so with Ro- 
tarians in the sunny State of California. The 
men there who affiliate with Rotary, live its prin- 
ciples twelve months every year, and their ac- 
tivity at summer meetings was the outstanding 
delight of a recent vacation trip I took to the 
Pacific Coast. This travel carried me to four 
Rotary cities in California. 

Santa Barbara is a coming community in South- 
ern California, but chiefly in a residential sense. 
In this ideal ocean town is a Rotary club worthy 
of highest praise. Visit one of the Friday lunch 
gatherings and you meet, at one time, the worth- 
while citizens of the place. The luncheon starts 
promptly at 12:15 with a brief prayer. If a 
minister is present, he offers an invocation, oth- 
erwise the members sing to the tune of “Old 
Hundred:” 


Our brothers’ toil o’er all the earth 
Has spread this board of festal mirth; 
God, give us strength from this our food 
Better to serve the common good. 


The club is very fortunate in its secretary, 
Byron Terry, formerly of Chicago. He induces 
many prominent visitors to address the men. At 
one meeting in July the speaker was Will Wood, 
State Superintendent of Education in Cafifornia, 
whose message on “Americanization” was filled 
with lofty patriotism and noble idealism. Then, 
Rev. Shirley Shaw spoke on his impressions of 
the Salt Lake Convention and his ringing senti- 
ments of Rotary as typical of the coming world 
religion only served to emphasize the personal 
loss of the Santa Barbara members. He has 
since left that city for a larger field of service in 
Stockton, California. At another meeting, the 
speaker was Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, and one of our lead- 
ing statesman with a truly international mind. 

On such fine intellectual food are Santa Bar- 
bara club members fed. But before the speaker 
of the occasion has his say there is the usual 
half hour of fun which is both innocent and well 
workt out. Every Rotarian leaves the table and 
returns to work both a better individual ana 
possessing a finer concept of duties toward his 
fellow men. 
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San Francisco has the greatest Rotary Club 
in the world. Every member freely admits it, 
Whoever denies this, must at least confess that 
the spirit and morale of the men is worthy of the 
highest praise. Their meetings, with almost 30 
members present each week, are an inspiration 
and a joy to all Rotarians. Promptly at 12:15 
the mallet bangs and the men are in order, or to 
be more truthful, they are immediately out of 
order. Fun starts on the instant, and fines are 
bestowed quite freely for every conceivable rea- 
son. Especially is this true when the charity 
fund is low. This income supports a bed in 
the Children’s Hospital. 

The club was founded soon after Rotary was 
organized in Chicago and San Francisco justly 
claims the distinction of having helpt greatly to 
spread the new idea of Rotary. Chicago club 
is No. 1, being the place where the idea originated, 
but out West it spread very quickly.. Club No. 
2 is in San Francisco, No. 3 is in Oakland, No. 
4 is in Seattle, and No. 5 is in Los Angeles. This 
proves that the seed of Rotary was scattered 
from San Francisco up and down the Pacific 
Coast and grew very rapidly. 

However, Rotary is more than a mere boast 
out west. 

At a San Francisco meeing in August, President 
Roy R. Rogers read sume startling figures. 0 
some 222,000 possible voters in San Francisco, 
only 178,000 registered, and at the bond election 
on July Ist, only 32,000 voted. In other words, 
16,000 votes could have decided a bond issue 0! 
$40,000,000; 7 per cent of the voters could have 
saddled a tremendous debt on future generations. 
Lest the politicians take advantage anc ‘pu! 
over” some future raw deal (instead of millions 
for good roads as decently voted) Presicent 
Rogers askt if these figures presented any cause 
for action. They did. Immediately Secretary 
Ervin R. Feighner was instructed to start pu 
lic agitation. 

At the following luncheon, he had goo nev 
Every large civic body in San Francisco, under 
the spur of Rotary leadership, was taking ste? 
to secure a record vote at the next election 

Oakland is directly across the bay from > 
Francisco. Since the fire in 1906, it has forge? 
ahead with very rapid strides. Always not 
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| Pantlind Hotel 
| 550 Rooms European Plan 


A Perfectly Appointed Modern Hotel 


| Delightful Atmosphere — Maximum 
of Comfort at Minimum Cost 


Travelers say that no hotel in America 
gives more comfort or better service. 


Pantlind Hotel Company 
Operators 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Fred Z. Pantlind, Rotarian 





~ Lead Mold Electrotypes 
are BETTER 


[EAD mold, steel-faced electrotypes are 
~ fast taking the place of duplicate ori- 
| ginal half-tones for high-grade printing — 
particularly for multi-color work. Being 

{ harder metal than copper-faced electro- 
types they give three times more wear for 
50 per cent greater cost. 








about our printing 
Ask US plates and service 


ADZIT ELECTROTYPE CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
D. S. MEDBURY, Mgr., Rotarian 





issociates 3 
GRAND RAPIDS ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 
ADZIT PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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HENRY L. ADZIT, Rotarian 

















FOR HOMES, CLUBS, LODGES 


Space Saving—Sanitary—Practical 


These exceedingly popular garment carriers provide 
the most sanitary and practical method of keeping wear- 
ing apparel. They keep garments in perfect shape and 
save greatly in closet space. With them your closets can 
be kept more orderly and neat. With a single pull of the 
telescope slide the whole line of garments are brought out 
into the light of the room for selection or airing. 


Nuway Garment Carriers are easily installed. 
Nothing needed but a screw-driver and a few screws. We 
furnish the screws. 
Made in various sizes to fit all requirements. 
When ordering mention size of closet. 

KNAPE & VOGT MFG. COMPANY 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
E. J. Vogt, Rotarian 


STEEL CUPBOARDS 








Adaptable in all offices for Records, Stationery, Office Supplies, Tools, 

ete. Hes —— shelves with or voneeee Vertical Dividers. ite 
Service a perior Quality, at reasonable prices. Also a com 

line of Steel Lockers, Wardrobes and Shelving. Write for catalog. 


TERRELL'S 
EQUIPMENT 
4 “4 COMPANY 


GRAND RAPID 
¢ Rotarian MICHIGAN 








“NEW WAY” 
Store Equipment 


Saves room, enhances the 
beauty of the store and 
allows you to serve more 
customers in the same space. 


Thatalso means fewer sales- 
people and less ‘‘overhead.’ 


Look into New Way. 


Display Cases—Wrapping Stations 
Garment Wardrobes—Cashiers’ Desks 
Wall Cases and Shelves 


Write for Catalogue 


Grand Rapids Show Case Company 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Branch Factory: 
LUTKE MFG. CO., Portland, Ore. 


Branch Offices and Salesrooms: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
1465 Broadway at 42nd St. 215 S. Market St. 
PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 
996 Uninn Arcade Bldg. 43| Candler Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, (Mo.) DALLAS 


607-08 Ridge Bldg. 401 Insurance Bldg. 


Licensed Canadian Mfrs.; 
JONES BROS. & CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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dope 


a tale of the black smoke 


by the master of 
oriental mystery stories 


Sax Rohmer 
Author of “The Insidious Dr. Fu-Manchu” 
She had been tired—worn out with the strain of rehearsing all day and of seizing 
enjoyment where she could by night. And now, on the eve of her first engagement, 
her nerves failed her. She could not go on. And then, she thought of the little 
box of innocent looking pellets which Sir Lucien had given her. . . . 
Do you know the kind of life the drug fiend lives? Have you ever imagined what 
it must be like to be a slave to chandu—the days of fierce craving, the ecstatic 
moment with the fantastic dreams and exaltation which accompany it; and after- 
ward the black despair and sick loathing which only more drugs can relieve? 
Sax Rohmer paints an unforgettable picture of this life in his new novel Dope, 
which is based upon an actual occurrence that horrified all of London last year. 
Dope is a tale of the drug traffic—a mystery story in which all the uncanny thrills 
and quick surprises which have made his other books famous are combined with 
an accurate and powerful picture of the drug traffic, whose victims are found 
among the highest as well as the lowest classes of Society. 
At all bookstores. $1.75 net. 


robert m. mcbride & co. publishers 


new york 

















YOU ARE INTERESTED 


in the doings of 


BRITISH ROTARY CLUBS! 


You heard at Kansas City what your British Brothers are doing. 
Keep your knowledge up to date by reading 


“THE ROTARY WHEEL” 


The Magazine of British Rotary 
Subscription Two Dollars a Year—Commencing Any Time 


Send your name and address and two dollars to Frank R. Jennings, I. A. of R.C., 
office 910 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. He will forward them. 


By placing your advertisement in ‘The Rotary Wheel,” you will appeal directly 
to 2500 of the leading British and Irish manufacturers, jobbers, retailers. 
You could not choose a better medium. Rates moderate. Obtainable from 
Frank R. Jennings (address as above) or direct from Thos. Stephenson, Sec’y 
British Association of Rotary Clubs, 6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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Denver, Colorado 


Savoy Hotel 


J. G. Nicholas, Manager 


Rotary Club Luncheon held here Thursdays, 12:15. 
Visiting Rotarians will please make themselves known 


(Licensed and Bonded) 
CHAS. F. TROTTER, Principal 


CIVIL-CRIMINAL-INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS 


Chas. F. Trotter, Rotarian 





TROTTER DETECTIVE BUREAU 


| 
| 827 Andrus Building :: ‘Minneapolis, Minn. 














WEAR THE ROTARY EMBLEM oreinc's 'Rorarian 
@ 


Midget. 
No. 73 10K $1.50 Each 





No. 72 10K $2.25 Each 
14K $2.75 Each 


ACTUAL SIZES. ENAMELED ROTARY PURPLE BLUE. 
LLER LRY COMPANY, Greenwood Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Made ed oe = CLIFF. MILLER, Pres., Rotarian. 
Obtain from your Rotary Jeweler or write us direct. 


No. 71 10K $2.50 Each 
14K $3.00 Each 














= 
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for its excellent schools, it has recently brangy 


out as an industrial center. The large ship 


and automobile shops, as well as railroad ter. 4 


minals, have given it a new commercial stand. 
ing, and the Rotary club reflects that fine ay 
live industrial atmosphere. 

The postmaster Joseph J. Rosborough jg . 
splendid member, and when he wanted aid to sell 
war goods, so as to reduce the high cost of liy. 
ing, it was to the Rotary club that he tum 
for helpers, and by no means in vain. Charig, 
Keyes, principal of the high school is anothe 
loyal member, and when the old high school yg 
was given for the speaker, it was surprising tg 
note how many Rotarians had been educated jg 
the Oakland public schools. 


No Trifling With Principles 


In Oakland, there is no trifling with Rotariay 
principles. It is not how little a man can do ip 
order to hold his membership, but rather hoy 
much a man can accomplish for Rotary. Oakland 
boasts, rather it cries out from the hill tops 
for it is very proud, that Oakland club No, 3 
holds the banner record for attendance. 

Stockton is one of the fastest growing cities op 
the Pacific Coast. This is seen, not so much in 
the actual population as in the volume of bus 
ness which the banks handle. 

Wednesday, August 27, the members of Ro. 
tary sat down to the weekly luncheon, but the 
spirit of fun was rather checkt. Weighty mat. 
ters of national import disturbed the club. Not 
a railroad car had entered or left the city that 
day. All three trunk lines were paralyzed bya 
strike. 

Did the Rotary members fuss and fume and 
rage? They did not. Instead of holding » 
their hands and protesting blindly, it was unaii- 
mously decided that, regardless of the merits of 
that particular strike, it was a disgrace that mil- 
lions of people should innocently be forced to 
suffer. 

Rotarian Irish, also secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce, stated that if the strike lasted 
only a few days, at least $7,000,000 would be 
the loss to the fruit growers in and about Stock- 
ton. 

A most urgent protest was wired to the White 
House by President Charles G. Bird and Sec 
retary S. C. Beane. That telegram called for 
such action as would assist the people of Stock- 
ton and vicinity to ship their wares to market. It 
insisted that American citizens will not tolerate 
anarchistic methods. Another member said, and 
all seemed to agree, that the next Rotary Cot 
vention should go on record and tell the whole 
world just what this body of high grade business 
men thinks of pressing national problems. 


Touching National Pulse 


Whoever attends Rotary meetings in various 
cities must quickly feel that our movement 
touching the national pulse at many and impor 
tant places. Scarcely a big civic work is started 
in any city, but what the Rotary club of tht 
community is called to help. 

If we could only realize how much good ¥ 
are doing, each man would be prouder thi 
ever of his Rotary affiliation. Everywhere the 
same sentiment is being expresst as was tol 
the writer by a San Francisco merchant: 

“T must confess that I joined Rotary « couple 
of years ago for what business advantages 
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could gain. Now, I remain in it for the good 
I can render to others. i 

Hundreds of Rotarians will confess to a similar 
experience. The very atmosphere of a Rotary 
juncheon makes @ man forget his narrow and 
selfish individuality in the keen desire to help 
the noble and altruistic work along. Boiled 
all down to a phrase, it is “SERVICE, Nor SEF.” 

__Rudolph Coffee is a member of the Rotary 
Club of Chicago, Rabbi Temple Judea. 

stint slaciitints 


A ROTARIAN GOLF MATCH 


Possibly in the United Statés Rotarians who 
are fortunate enough to play the Royal and 
Ancient game, have met in friendly contest with 
Rotarians of adjoining cities. The idea, I fancy, 
is a new one in Canada, but one that bids fair 
to be very popular as years roll on. Anyway, 
when the Rotarians of Hamilton, Ont., challenged 
the Rotarians of Brantford, Ont., to mortal com- 
bat, their proud boastings were met with defiance 
and a battle royal was arranged to take place on 
the beautiful links of the Hamilton Golf Club, 
conceded to be one of the best on the con- 
tinent. 

Buckling on their armor, gripping their clubs, 
and mounting their speedy cars, the Brant- 
fordians scorcht, all eager, to the fray. Soon 
they arrived on the field of battle and were met 
by Big Chief Endow, Stuart Lees, Rev. “Bill” 
Sedgwick and other representatives of this par- 
ticularly live organization, with the glad hand, 
the kind smile and the social soul of service. 
The teams, consisting of fifteen players, were 
started off in order of play and the battle was 
on. 

Two most attractive golf medallions were 
specially designed and presented by Stuart Lees 
of Hamilton, one for the best net score made 
by a Brantfordian and one for the best score se- 
cured by a Hamiltonian, the former being an- 
next by Eddie Gould, “Very Good Eddie,” one 
of the longest swatters in captivity, the other 
by Dr. “Bill” Sedgwick, ex-president, excellent 
parson, and all round good fellow. 

After the bugle call of “Cease Firing,” a de- 
licious repast was served at the Club House, and 
the evening past most happily with short, snappy 
speeches, good stories, and many expressions of 
mutual good wishes. A return match was of 
course arranged to be played at Brantford at an 
early date, where the Hamiltonians hope for re- 
venge. Oh, yes, Brantford won by a safe mar- 
gin. 

® 
100% MEETING FOR GOVERNOR 

The Rotary Club of Birmingham, Alabama, 
claims to have set a record at a meeting in Octo- 
ber when District Governor Truman L. McGill 
made an official visit. The club had a one hun- 
dred per cent attendance record at this meeting. 
Most of the 161 members were in town and were 
present and those who were out of the city 
attended meetings of Rotary Clubs elsewhere dur- 
ing that week and received credit for attending 
their own club meeting. District Governor Mc- 
Gill is quite certain that President Bush and all 
the other members of the Birmingham club are to 
be congratulated. 








® 
“AID THE CHILDREN’S AID” 
The Saskatoon (Canada) Rotarians, having 
adopted the Children’s Aid Society of their city, 
ve just completed their second annual cam- 
Paign for funds, and raised $5,800 on the strength 
of the slogan, “Aid the Children’s Aid.” 
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FLYING SQUADRON WORK 

During the war, the Rotary club of Joplin, 
Missouri, organized a flying squadron to promote 
the different war causes in the country surround- 
ing Joplin. The club is continuing the work now 
to meet other problems, chiefly promoting closer 
relations between town and country, boosting 
good roads and intensified farming. A pro- 
gram is carried out somewhat along the lines of a 
Rotary meeting. A special committee is ap- 
pointed to advance acquaintanceship between 
farmers and their city brothers. 


® 
INTER-CITY PICNIC WITH LADIES 


Ladies’ Nights have been regular monthly fea- 
tures with the Charles City (Iowa) Rotary club. 





A recent one was put on in the form of a picnic 
in conjunction with the business men of Marble 
Rock and their wives. The Rotarians were taken 
to the picnic grounds at Marble Rock by Rota- 
rian Earl Ernsberger manager of the Charles City 
Western Railway Company on an “observation 
car” built on a flat which was attacht to a special 
interurban. They took with them the Charles 
City band and the Weatherwax Brothers quartet. 
The Rotarians and ladies not only had a good eve- 
ning’s outing, but also did much to cement more 
closely together the friendship of the business 
men of both towns. 
® 
PIONEER DAY PROGRAM 


Life as it was in the “Cowboy Capital” in the 
good old days was reproduced by members of 











Christmas 
and 


New Year’s 











Greeting Cards 


HE Century Engraving and 

Embossing Company respect- 
fully solicits the privilege of execu- 
ting your Christmas and New 
Year’s Greeting Cards. 
equipped to handle this work 
promptly and artistically—the 
Rotary way. 


Also Letterheads, Wedding Invi- 
tations, At Home and Church 
Cards, Business Cards and An- 
nouncements, Monograms, Crests. 


Designs, suggestions and estimates 
cheerfully furnished. 
orders in early. 


Century Engraving 


Embossing Company 
19 South Wells Street 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


It is 


Send your 


W.G. Hartung, President 
Rotarian 


Julius Biel, Secretary and 
Treasurer 
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Our twenty-one vocational counsellors, ex- 
perts in their various departments, are placing 
Office Mers., Bookkeepers, Accountants, Clerks, 
Stenographers, Salesmen and Executives, Adver- 
tising Mers., Technical men, Engineers of all 
classes, Superintendents, Foremen, Draftsmen, 
Detailers and Designers. 


If your friends need any High Grade Help or 
want a High Grade Position, have them phone, 
write or call for details. 

In 16 years we have satisfactorily placed over 
300,000. 


209"SOUTH STATE STREET 


Employer—QOPPORTUNITY—Employee | 


(Our Service Free to Employer) 
In this period of reconstruction we have had a wonderful opportunity 
to analyze conditions — much better than the average individual. 
We need today— 


5 "TRPVURCTIAL WE adGisc cnccsc ses nsaensceteus $15,000 
COCO * REG irks Savalas «cc cciicssccnabamecias 12,000 
Advertising Moar... ssc.......00.-cccesevsceves 5,200 
143 Salesmen, all lines........ $100 to $300 & Com. 
15 Cost Accountants..................--$2,500-$4,000 
Several Bookkeepers.............-++++++ 125- 200 
Bi me ee Perr 75- 150 
24 Stenogs. and Typists..........-cs00 75- 150 
12 Industrial Engrs. and Executives........ 000 
9 Supts. Shop and Factory............ $4,000- 6,000 
21 Draftsmen and Designers...........+-+++ to 3,000 
6 Chemists, Iron and Steel.......... $1,800 to 2,100 


The Right Man for the Right Place 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE 


Jas. O. Craig, Pres. (Rotarian) 


CHICAGO 














Hotel Majestic 


Central Park West at 72nd Sireet 
NEW YORK CITY 
A hotel of distinction 
For guests of discrimination 
With tariff in moderation 


Near to the center of interest. Comtort- 
ably distant from the area of confusion. 
Stop at the Rotary Hotel next time you’re 
in New York. You will have my personal attention. 
Write me for information budget with auto map, 
etc., sent gratis. 
Rotarian Copeland Townsend 


Lessee-Director 

























<hr 
| When You 
(a Order Your 
Next Suit— 


insist that it is inter- 
lined with ABSOLUTE 
Hair Cloth. The illus- 
tration shows a coat 
over two years oid, note 
the smooth, soft roll ef- 
fect of the collar and 
front. Then too—you’ll 
not be annoyed with 
“needle pricks’’ in the 
arm pits for in 


ABSOLUTE 


Hair Cloth 
“The Hair Can't Work Out” 


GEO. S. cox & BRO. 
ne. 
Sole Makers of 


ABSOLUTE 
Hair Cloth 
Cambria and Ormes Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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In the Heart of Chicago 


Hotel Sherman 


Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 
Write R after your name when you register 
Luncheon of the Chicago Rotary Club every 
Tuesday and Rotary Round Table luncheon 
every day at this Hotel Visiting R 
always welcome. 

















Fenton Gummed Labels 


We have done two notable things in 
Gummed Label making that are not usu- 
ally associated—raised the standard and 
lowered the price. We are making bet- 
ter labels at the same time that we are 
making them cost less. 


Someone else’s higher price may not 
be due to the desire for too much profit, 
but lack of right facilities. 

No other concern has the equipment 
for making gummed labels of the better 
sort that we have—had to design seme 
of our machinery ourselves. 

Every part of this equipment means 
better labels for less money by cutting 
out cumbersome and time-wasting 
methods. 


We say it boldly—No one else in the 
country can sell our kind of labels at our 
prices. 


Fenton Label Company, inc. 


Ninth and Thompson Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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the Rotary club of Dodge City, Kansas, aj 4 
meeting at which oldest residents of the town 
were present. The opening feature was a con- 
cert by the cowboy band in front of the hotel 
just as it used to be done. When the party want 
to the Rotary room they found it fixt up like 
an old-time bar, and everywhere in the room were 
signs suggesting some of the glories of the ba; 
rooms of the ’70’s. Here the guests were wel. 
comed with a speech recalling the old days. 
Gambling tables were in evidence and some oj 
the “cowboys” broke up the meeting by shooting 
out the lights, and then led the men to the 
dining room. After dinner was served several of 
the guests told about the early days of the town. 
and of the different organizations which had 
built up the history of Dodge City. 
a. 


GET AWAY FOR BOYS’ WORK 

Preliminary to active work among the boys 
of the city, Cheyenne (Wyoming) Rotarians en. 
tertained about fifty boys at the monthly dinner 
meeting, each Rotarian having a lad as his special] 
guest. Four of the boys made talks, chiefly on 
what the boys in Cheyenne needed in the line of 
amusement and recreation and what should be 
done to make good citizens out of themselves 
One lad was insistent that a swimming pool would 
do a lot to solve the boys’ problem. Rotarian 
Will Deming summed up the boys’ talks and 
past their appeal on to the club. 

® 
DOUBLE-HEADER MEETING 

One of the newer Rotary clubs, Portsmouth 
Virginia, had its first celebration for birthdays 
of members and listened to General Lejeune of 
the U. S. Marines on the same day. Three of 
the members had birthdays, and were the butts 
of good-natured fun and the recipients of many 
odd gifts. Then General John A. Lejeune, com- 
mander of the Second Division of U. S. Marines 
and Regulars at Chateau Thierry, told the club 
something of the activities of his men in France. 

® 
EDUCATION FOR WORTHY BOYS 
Believing that the training of young men t 








| become useful citizens is most important, espe 


cially at this time, the Rotary Club of Dallas 
Texas, has chosen to devote itself to helping 
worthy and ambitious young fellows to secure 
college educations. A loan fund is being raised 
which will be administered by a board of five 
Rotarians. In ten minutes at a club meeting 
$5,000 toward the fund was pledged. Aid will 
be given only to boys of Dallas and Dallas county 
after a thoro investigation as to their scholarship, 
character, and purpose in life. Funds will be ad- 
vanced to them at four per cent interest to be 
repaid as soon after they finish school and begin 
earning an income as practicable. 
® 
INTER-STATE ROTARY MEETING . 
Rotarians and their ladies of Evansville anc 
Princeton, Indiana, and Owensboro and Hencer- 
son, Kentucky, enjoyed their second inter-cit) 
meeting of the year at Henderson during >¢p- 
tember. The first get together was held a 
Evansville in the spring. Many contests were 
put on, and amusing stunts were given b each 
club. Vice President John Dyer was preset 
and spoke following the barbecue dinner. The 
bunch plans another meet within the nex! 5% 
months either at Princeton or Owensboro. 
® 
FUND FOR SCHOOL GIRLS , 
A Rotary club scholarship fund for sr's 


the 


Seattle high schools has been started by ™ 
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(Wash.) Rotary club. Twelve scholar- 
00 each will be establisht. Administra- 
fund will be in the hands of a board to 
be appointed annually, one by the supermten- 
dent ‘of schools, one by the girls’ student adviser 
by the president of the Rotary club. 


Seattle 
: f the 
tion oi tne 


and one . : 
The fund will be revolving and loans will be 
made to deserving girl students. 





® 
GODFATHERS TO NEW CLUB 

In a gayly lighted banquet hall of the Hamil- 
(Ohio) Country Club, Thursday evening, 
September 25, where were gathered some twenty- 
fve members of the Cincinnati Rotary Club, and 
an equal number of those from the Dayton 
Rotary Club, the charter of membership in In- 
ternational Rotary was presented by Ned Hast- 
ings, President of the Cincinnati club to Chas. 
M. Brown, foster father of this new baby in 
Rotary—the Rotary Club of Hamilton, Ohio. 
Secretary Horace G. Williamson of Cincinnati 
Rotary was the district governor’s special repre- 
sentative. 


ton 


® 
ROTARY STAGES FAIR PROGRAM 
The program of events for “Wisconsin Day” 
at the Tri-State Fair held in Superior, Wisconsin, 
was in charge of the Superior Rotary club. Many 
different features were secured for the amuse- 
ment of the crowds, from the bevy of bathing 
beauties to the drill between crack squads from 
two companies of the Superior state guards. Ro- 
tarians themselves put on several burlesque and 
novel stunts. One which attracted much at- 
tention was a race between “Bobby” Robinson in 
a miniature motor car (he had to dangle his 
legs thru the radiator), and Merwyn Whipple 
riding a bicycle. President Wentzel made his 
debut as an aviator. 
® 


COTTAGES FOR FRESH AIR CAMP 

In August of this year, Detroit (Michigan) 
Rotary dedicated the third cottage furnisht by 
the club to the fresh air camp for poor kiddies. 
Back in 1916, the camp was first brought to 
the attention of Rotarians and they gave a cot- 
tage and furnisht money sufficient to send 100 
children to the camp for two weeks. The fol- 
lowing year a second cottage was built for the 
camp. Both of these cottages were used for 
crippled children. This year after dedicating 
the third cottage, Rotarians raised $1,025 for a 
camp fund which will be disbursed under the 
direction of a special committee of the Rotary 
club. It is expected that this fund will serve 
to start off the camp for the 1920 season. 

® 
GET-TOGETHER PICNIC 

An old-fashioned picnic was enjoyed by Ro- 
tarians of Lafayette, Logansport, Kokomo, and 
Frankfort, Indiana, at Frankfort. The Logans- 
port bunch had a brass band with them. All 
forms of carnival contests were put on, as well 
as a baseball game and golf matches. One of the 
leatures was the old-time square dances. There 
was even a cake-walk. 

® 
AIR TRANSPORTATION 

Rotarians of Jamestown, New York, had a 
fine meeting addrest by M. W. Geer, president 
of the All Metal Aeroplane Company of New 
York City. This company is building its first 
all metal airplane in Jamestown. Mr. Geer told 
of the history and development of the airplane 
industry and his belief in its future. Looking 
forward to commercial airplane routes, Mr. Geer 
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urged the club to investigate the establishing 
an airplane field, and a committee is now hard 
at work on the proposition. 


R) 
Y 


CLUBS HAVE SECOND REUNION 

The second annual reunion of the Warren and 
Youngstown, Ohio, and Sharon and New Castle, 
Pennsylvania, Rotary clubs was held in Packard 
Park at Warren during September, with an at- 
tendance of nearly 250. District Governor John 
R. Bentley (10th District) of Cleveland gave an 
interesting address and brief talks and entertain- 
ment stunts were provided by each club. The 
next annual reunion is to be held in New Castle. 

® 


THE “CHARITY INITIATION” 
Tampa (Florida) Rotarians recently pulled 








off an initiation stunt that was decidedly a 
surprise to the initiates. It was called the “Char- 
ity Initiation” and was put over by George 
Broadhurst as the “Obliging Obligator.” After 
an exhortation as to practices of Rotary, the 
candidates were told that they were to be given 
the “charitable degree” and after some impressive 
preliminaries, they started to repeat the obliga- 
tion word for word after their “Obliging Obli- 
gator.” When they had finisht they discovered 
that they had pledged, vowed, and promist as 
well as begged and implored to contribute ten 
dollars toward a fund to provide an outing for 
the kiddies in the children’s home. When the 
degree was finally bestowed, the two new mem- 
bers were told to collect sufficient funds for a 
picnic from the older Rotarians lest they have 
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Found! 


The Self-Starting Remington Type- 
writer is translating lost time into saved 
dollars. 


How? 


See those little keys—those 5 fingers 
on this Remington Self-Starter! 


They take the stutter out of type- 
writing and 12 halts out of the average 
business letter. Users tell us that they 
put more letters in the business day, 
more ease in the typist’s day and more 
money in the cash box. 

A typist says, “The Self-Starting Keys 
let me do real touch typewriting. I 
never have to take my eyes off the 
notes.” <A railway operator says, “With 
the Self-Starting feature, I find that I can 
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A New Helping Hand for Business 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


(incorporated) 
Branches Everywhere 


GTON TYPEWRITE 





PUTT TTT LLL CLT LL CULL LULA LALA LL 


These are the 
5 self-starting 
keys 


make greater speed and tugn out almost 
double the work.” 


Of course no one advertisement can 
explain the details of the Remington Self- 
Starter. But the Remington salesman 
can. In 177 American cities he is as 
near as your telephone. 


Give him 10 minutes of your time. 
See if he doesn’t give you the secret to 
time savings which, if mentioned here, 
you might call impossible. 


As a matter of daily business, the 
Remington salesman and the Remington 
Self-Starter are helping American bus- 
iness to proved savings of business time 
and business money. Won’t you have 


some of the same? 


NEW YORK 
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: elias he Gold Stars 


‘on your 
~* Service Flag 


UITABLE KECOGNITION of the 
patriotic service and sacrifice of the 
Nation’s defenders who have gone 

from your organization calls for a form of 
tribute that is worthy, dignified and 
permanent. 

Matthews Honor Rolls of beautiful, 
everlasting bronze will serve to perpet- 
uate the memories of those who responded 
so nobly to their country’s call. 

Designs in many varieties, fitting for 
clubs, churches, industrial organizations, 
fraternal orders and municipalities ‘are 
pictured in our catalog. 

Write for a copy. 


ROTARIAN 
CARL E. NORD 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING 
Sioux City, Iowa 


305 


Representing the 
JAS. H. MATTHEWS CO. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

















Perhaps in your plant a number of 
expensive materials can be replaced 
to advantage by 


VUL-COT Fibre 


(a higher development of vulcanized cotton fibre) 
For insulating purposes it is fast 
supplanting mica, porcelain, hard 
rubber and glass. 

For noiseless gears and countless 
other machine parts, it is taking the 
place of rawhide and similsi sub- 
stances, 

Wherever used, Vul-Cot Fibre gives 
maximum wear and reliable, eco- 
nomical service. 


Write for samples, prices, etc. 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
524 Equitable Bldg. 
Wilmington 


Delaware 
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| “CUESTA-REY” 
| CLEAR HAVANA CIGARS 
| MADE IN BOND | 
| of the | 


Finest Imported Cuban Tobacco _ 
Sold by all best dealers. | 


| 

CUESTA, REY & CO. i] 
TAMPA, FLORIDA. | 
i] 
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Visiting Europe? 
For Rotarians and their families and friends— 
only one best way—“Rotary Way.” Particulars 
now to secure this most important but limited 
“Service” for 1929 and onward from 
LUIGI NOVELLI, Rotarian, 








346 Kennington Road, Lendon S. E. (England) 
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Ginger Ale 
The 


Champagne 
of Ireland 


| Over fifteen 
centuries ago 
St.  Patrick’s 
Wellin Dublin 
was famous 
throughout 
Ireland. 

Today the 
waters of this 
historic well are drunk the world over in “C & C" 
Ginger Ale. 

“C & C" has the life, the sparkle, the delicieus 
crispness of champagne, witheut the fire, 

See that you have ‘‘C & C"’ at the Club weekly 
luncheen and the monthly dinner and order ia a dozen 
of ‘‘C & C" for your home. 

Made by CANTRELL & COCHRANE, Ltd. 
( lished 1852) 










DUB & BELFAST 1d 
Agents for U.S.A., Messrs. Edward & J Burke, 
Led. 616-—-BOD Went ich Se MEW YORK. 


who will give full information to Rotarians as 
© nearest peint from which to obtain supplies 
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Memorial Church Windows 


For work of the highest type write to 
Rotarian Henry Keck, 216 W. Genesee 
St., Syracuse,N. Y. To save delay please 
state size, shape and number of windows de- 


sired. Special designs made free of charge. 











LABELS, PRINTED CARTONS 


THE KEHM-FIETSCH & MILLER CO. 


430 WEST ERIE STREET, CHICAGO 
EARL R. BENEDICT, Rotarian 
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too vague an idea of charity. Sure, the kids 
had their picnic! 
——®—__ 
_ PERSHING GUEST OF NEW YORK 


Rotarians of New York City are Congratulating 
themselves on having had the privilege of en. 
tertaining Rotarian General John J. Pershing 
even if it was only for a short time. [t hap. 
pened that the famous jazz orchestra from the 
St. Francis Hotel at San Francisco was to 
play for the club on the same day, so the gen- 
eral got a rousing welcome from Rotarians while 
the orchestra was playing “Hail to the Chief.” 
The club presented to General Pershing an 
American flag. In accepting it he made a short 
speech and exprest appreciation of the patriotic 
work of Rotarians during the war. Because of 
the many demands on his time, General Pershing 
had to retire from the meeting as soon as he had 
accepted the flag, but he shook hands with every. 
one he could reach on his way to the door. He 
also was presented with a Rotary button made 
of platinum with a diamond center. 


® 


BACK OF THE BOY SCOUTS 


The Boy Scout movement in Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, is being lookt after by the Rotary club, 
Last June the club assumed responsibility for 
the Scouts’ $6,000 budget. A man is hired to 
give his entire time to the boys. A permanent 
camp in the mountains about a hundred miles 
from Stockton has been provided. This sum- 
mer Rotarians took the scouts to the camp, the 
members using their own cars and trucks. When 
the two weeks’ stay was over, the Rotarians went 
up and got the boys and brought them home. 


® 


HELP MOVE STORE 


All Syracuse (N. Y.) Rotarians turned out 
to help George D. Kirtland, past president of the 
club, move the last bits of stock from his sta- 
tionery store to the new location. His arms 
laden with merchandise, each Rotarian marcht 
thru the main streets behind the Masonic band, 
to the new store where bundles were laid aside 
and the place inspected. The members returned 
to the old store and were served luncheon on the 
counters, which had been arranged as tables. 
One of the Kirtland Company’s employes pre- 
sented Rotarian Kirtland with a beautiful bunch 
of flowers. In responding he said: My em- 
ployes made me. We are one big family.” 

® 
SCOUTS AND “ROTES” PICNIC 


A ball game between the boys and the Rota- 
rians was the main feature of the picnic which 
the Lewistown (Montana) Rotary Club gave to 
the Boy Scouts of the city. According to Rota- 
rian Hirst, the club correspondent, the game was 
a scream. Anyway, the men won it. There 
were races of all kinds for which prizes were 
offered. The boys made up for the ball game 
by pulling their hosts all over in the tug-o-war. 
While the eats were being disposed of, it was 
voted that the picnic be an annual one. 














ST. PAUL AIRPLANE LUNCHEON 


About three hundred St. Paul Rotarians and 
their families had an aviation picnic luncheon 
at the Curtiss Flying Field just outside the city. 
A big Martin bomber, one of the U. S. Amy 
planes which are flying around the rim 0! the 
U. S., was stopping at the field and a favored 
few Rotarians were taken up in it. Later Colonel 
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Hartz of the bomber told some of his experiences 
‘ye “round-the-rim” flight and urged business 
men to see that adequate aviation fields were 


establisht to take care of the future developments 


in aviation. 

cayeral Rotarians who drew lucky tickets in 
attery, flew around in some of the Curtiss air- 
planes ~ Also Mrs. J. C. Enright, the wife of 
one of the members, and Lenore Yeager, 11- 
year-old daughter of a Rotarian, had the privi- 
lege of flying. 

w. A. Kidder, president of the Curtiss, North- 
west Company, who had charge of the air pro- 
cram, told some of the commercial possibilities 
of aviation. When lunch was served, the guests 
- honor were seated at covers which were laid 


on 


a i 


® 
HOSTS TO KIWANIS CLUB 

The Gadsen (Ala.) Rotary club markt the 
entrance of Kiwanis to the city with a picnic 
supper and entertainment in honor of the new 
club at the mountain pavilion. A feature of the 
evening was a spelling match in which Indian 
names were given to the guests who failed to 
spell them, and which were spelled correctly by 
the Rotarian team—which had been studying 
them for some time. Another “stunt” was the 
wedding of Noccalula, Indian princess, repre- 
sented by W. S. Vance, to Professor W. S. Griggs, 
named as most handsome of the paleface tribe. 
At the last moment, the princess stopt the cere- 
mony, saying the paleface was too old. A dance 
concluded the entertainment. 


® 
BUILD BOY SCOUT LODGE 


Rotarians of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, took 
an afternoon off, donned their old clothes, and 
equipt with hammers, saws, and other implements 
set out for the site of the Boy Scout camp. Here 
they laid the floor of the lodge, raised the walls 
and put on the roof. Two Rotarians provided 
lemonade and sandwiches for refreshment. When 
the Rotary crew stopt the building was com- 
pleted except for the porch. The lodge is 18x36 
feet long, 91% feet high, and the porch will be 
9x30 feet. When the building is ready for use, 
the club plans a housewarming for the four Boy 
Scout troops of the Soo. 


teil leas 
RIVER OUTING FOR ORPHANS 


Orphan children of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., were 
treated to a day’s outing on the Hudson by 
members of the Rotary club. A steamboat was 
chartered to take the children to Kingston Point, 
where they had a splendid romp with the Rota- 
rians. Luncheon was served on the boat. 

Rotarians Arthur Smith, William Smith and 
J. Stuart Bates were hosts to the club for 
luncheon at the new factory of Smith Brothers, 
and conducted the guests thru the plant, showing 
them the methods of manufacturing cough drops. 

Poughkeepsie was one of the four clubs which 
held a get-together meeting at Newburgh. The 
other two were Kingston and Middletown. There 
were baseball, tennis and golf games and other 
sports, with a dinner in the evening. 

® 
MEETING WITH TEACHERS 

The Rotary Club of Wilson, North Carolina, 
at a regular meeting had as its guests the super- 
intendent of public instruction and all the teach- 
ts from public schools in Wilson. It is 
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considered the greatest meeting in the history 
of the club, as it started a cooperative effort 
to develop the youth of the city along the right 
lines, building up the character of the boys and 
girls. The boys’ work movement is on the hearts 
of the club members now, and they are confident 
of good results in this work. 
® 


ROUSE COMMUNITY SPIRIT 


At one of their regular luncheons, Rotarians 
of Buckhannon, West Virginia, decided to pro- 
mote the idea of a community center or a Y. M. 
C. A. As a result, the citizens are enjoying 
community songs and get-together meetings in 
the courthouse square. Also the “Y” is being 
started off with the building of a hut. 





MAGAZINE MEETING AT SAGINAW 


The Saginaw (Mich.) Rotary club recently de- 
voted a meeting to THe RoTARIAN, and as a re- 
sult the members gained a new idea of the offi- 
cial Rotary magazine and a new interest in it. 


Every feature of the program dealt directly 
with the magazine. Roll call was responded to 
by an answer of yes or no as to whether the 
member was a regular and thoro reader of it. 

A short talk was given on it, in which its 
particular merits and its value to the members 
were pointed out and the point was emphasized 
that as the trade magazine of International Ro- 
tary close touch with it is essential to the good 
Rotarian. A number of extracts from the maga- 
zine, covering a wide variety of subjects and 











International Service 


4 ‘HE service that goes with a motor truck is of even 


more importance than the truck itself. 
is ‘‘Service With Every Sale.” 
In the International we have atruck that carries capac- 
ity loads day in and day out, with only normal wear. 
Yet, dependable and sturdy as it is, the International, 
like any other truck, occasionally requires service in 
the way of adjustment and repair. When you own an 
International you get that service promptly. 
We have ninety-two Company branches in the States, every 
one fully stocked with repair parts, and each equipped with its 
A telephone call to any International Motor 
Truck dealer puts our whole organization at your service and 


corps of experts. 


brings assistance promptly. 


Our aim is to take as good care of our customers as you do of 
yours, to keep them so well satisfied that we can always use 
their names as references when trying to sell a prospect. 


is what we mean by service. 


International Motor Trucks are made in four sizes—%4, 1, 1144 
There is a style of body for every haul- 
You can see the truck at the salesroom men- 
tioned in the address below, or we will send you the name of 
our dealer in your neighborhood on request. 


MOTOR TRUCK DEPT. 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) . 


and 2-ton capacities. 
ing requirement. 


Chicago 





Our motto 
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HERE ARE MANY 
water heaters; but the 
kind built by this client 
of ours differed so wide- 


SF %8 


ly in construc- 
tion that a great 
deal of technical 
explanation was 
necessary to sell 
it. 





His appropriation was small, so that 
his advertising required mighty 
careful handling. Yet we were able, 
through our service, to help him 
make a very satisfactory showing 
on his year’s business. 


Write us now, about that adver- 
tising problem of yours. 


McAdam 
Advertising 
Service 
Wheeling W. Va. 
Will McAdam, Rotarian 
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Sessions’ First Mortgages 


has always indicated mature in- 
vestment judgment. It is an 
absolute assurance of the return 
of the principal and the interest. 





Whatmore, it insures a_ liberal 
interpretation of SERVICE. The 
Sessions Loan & Trust Company 
collect interest and principal for 
their clients. They attend to the 
many details necessary to insure 
the absoluw safety of the funds, 
and act as agents for their clients 
without expense to them. 


VERMONT SAVINGS BANKS 


AND INVESTORS, are known to 
be the most conservative in our 


Country The laws of Vermont 
regulating the investment of their = 
savings bank funds are very strin- = 


gent. 

Vermont Savings Banks have been 
buying our First Mortgages for 
many years and are our largest 
clients. 

The reason is obvious. 
Thirty-two years without the 
loss of a copper cent to any 
of our clients have earned 
for us our slogan 


“SESSIONS STANDS FOR 
SAFETY” 

Send for interesting book- 
let and list of 6% Mort- 
gages. 

Rotarian Moultrie M. 
President, 


SESSIONS LOAN l& TRUST{COMPANY 
Established 1887 MARIETTA, GA. Drawer 376 


Sessions, 
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Houston, Texas 


Hotel Rice 


B. B. MORTON, Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotery Club Luncheons held here Thursdeys, 12:1. 
Visiting Rotorions Welceme. 














Sait Lake City, Utah 


Hotel Utah 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr., Rotarian 
Retery Ciub Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 18:15 
Visiting Rotarians W elcome 
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| dealing with many different phases of Rotary 
| work, were read. 


This meeting has undoubtedly led to a better 
understanding and appreciation of THe RoTARIAN 
and of its relation to Rotary work and has 


| brought the members to a realization that the 


magazine is their peculiar publication, devoted 


_ to their interests, and of very positive value to 
them. 


The Saginaw club has adopted a competitive 


| plan of operation which was intended to stimu- 








| ducted by 


late interest and produce a better series of pro- 
grams. The club has been divided into four 
teams, each with its captain and lieutenant. Each 
team in turn, is responsible for a program, work- 
ing in conjunction with the club’s regular eu- 
tertainment committee. The entertainment com- 
mittee is thus a sort of advisory board, while the 
programs are in the main originated, prepared, 
and presented by the teams. 


At the close of each meeting a committee of 
judges meets and rates the meeting according to 
the following system: 


Points 


1. Eruics or Rotary. 30 
Is the program in keeping with Ro- 
tary principles? 

2. ENTERTAINMENT DERIVED. 25 


To what degree is the program enter- 
taining, interesting, and instructive? 


PUNCTUALITY. 20 
Is the meeting started at 12:15 and 
closed at or before 1:30, and were the 
events scheduled to give each its prop- 
er share of the time? 


ow 


4. MANNER IN WuicH MEETING Is Con- 
DUCTED. 10 


, 


Smoothness, “Pep,” sustained interest 


ana general tone. 
ORIGINALITY. 10 


A new idea or an old idea presented 
in a new way. A unique meeting, etc. 


wn 


100 


There is, of course, keen rivalry between the 
various teams and a constant effort to secure a 
higher percentage on each meeting than any team 
has yet been accorded—to make each meeting 
better than the last one. So far this plan has 
been extremely successful. 


‘ ° -< 
The plan also provides for stimulating atten- 
dance, not only thru the lure of better meetings 
but thru an attendance contest. 


That the meeting which featured THe Ro- 
TARIAN was considered interesting, valuable, and 
thoroly in keeping with the ethics of Rotary is 
shown by the fact that it received as high a 
percentage, in the verdict of the judges, as has 
been given any meeting yet held. It was con- 
team 4, whose captain, John G. 


| Cummings, was responsible for the idea and its 
| successful carrying out. 


® 





One-Sided Talk 


Irate Intruder—Look here! You've been in 
this telephone booth for half an hour and haven’t 
said a word. Now, come out and give me a 
chance. 

Occupant of Booth—I am talking to my wife, 


| sir—Western British American. 
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Club Notes 








A get-together meeting was held by the Fran). 
lin and Seymour (Indiana) Rotary clubs. Joy 
Dyer was the speaker. Roscoe Gilmore Sto; 
gave a fine toast on “What a Rotarian J,” 
Amusement was furnisht by eight Rotarians in 


ballet costume who interpreted Hawaiian dances 
®— 





Kalamazoo (Michigan) Rotarians held a Picnic 
with the Kiwanis Club. Baseball games, golf, ang 
all sorts of races and contests helpt make things 
merry. 





® 


Rotarians of San Francisco, California, joine; 
with other business men’s. organizations jn , 
luncheon to Secretary of the Navy Daniels ang 
Admiral Rodman of the U. S. Pacific Fleet. 

® 

The Rotary clubs of Portland, Ore., and Hono. 
lulu, T. H., cooperated with other clubs in wel- 
coming Secretary Daniels to their respective har- 
bors, when he visited them with the U. S. Pacific 
Fleet. 





® 
City officials, and county and state health off- 
cers were guests of the Rotary Club of Shawnee, 
Oklahoma, at a meeting devoted to the subject 
of establishing a clinic for venereal diseases. 
® 
Shawnee (Oklahoma) Rotarians turned over a 
meeting to the good roads committee who se- 
cured county commissioners to explain their pro- 
gram for road improvement. Leading men of 
the county who are interested in good roads were 
also guests. 








® 
At the annual Labor Day program of the 
Shawnee (Oklahoma) Rotary Club; each mem- 
ber had as his guest one or more of his em- 
ployes. The state commissioner of labor talkt 
on employers and employes. The club is out- 
lining the year’s program on this question and 
hopes to do some constructive work. 
® 
“The Rotary Fly Wheel” is the title of the 
publication of the Rotary Club of Belfast, Ire- 
land. It is an eight-page monthly, and brimful 
of news. 











@) 

A committee of the Rotary Club of Marshall, 
Texas, by a canvas of the citizens, raised $1,100 
for the sufferers in the Corpus Christi disaster 

® 

Providence (R. I.) Rotarians joined with the 
Chamber of Commerce, Kiwanis Club and other 
clubs in the city in a luncheon at which Lieut. 
Commander A. C. Read of the N. C.-4 was the 


guest of honor. 





® 

Ten members of the New Rochelle (N. Y.) Ro- 
tary Club accompanied a fellow townsman, Ser- 
geant John J. Finn, to New York City where 
he received the Medaille Militaire from the 
French Government. Sergeant Finn also has the 
French War Cross and the American Disting- 
uished Service Cross. 








® 
Beaver Falls (Pa.) Rotarians were the dinner 
guests of Rotarian T. J. Moultrop of the Moul- 
trop Steel Products Company, at the factory 
of the company. 


® 


City officials were guests of the Rotary Club of 
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Lynchburg (Virginia) at a meeting at which pro- 
posed civic improvements were discust. The city 
fathers were entertained by a clever take-off on 


a council meeting. 





Ry holding family picnics and meetings in the 
Joplin (Missouri) Rotarians get around 
holding hot meetings in town during the sum- 
mer months. One year, the club rented an inn 
e mountains for the summer season. 


country 


up in th 





Joplin (Missouri) “Rotes” entertained the clubs 
from Carthage, Miami, Parsons, Pittsburg and 
Springfield at an all-day family picnic at the 
country club. Bob Timmons, governor of the 
17th District, and Mrs. Bob, were guests. 
® 

Fort Worth (Texas) Rotarians and their fam- 
ilies had their first entetrainment of the season 
at a barbecue dinner at Glen Garden Country 
All sorts of contests were put on and 
Dancing concluded the evening’s 





Club. 
prizes given. 


enjoyment. 
® 


4 
Members of the Halifax (N. S.) Rotary Club 
gave up one meeting to a program of the city’s 
needs, which included more advertising, more 
population, more manufacturing and more godli- 


® 
ness. WY : 
Buckhannon (W. Va.) Rotarians and their fam- 
ilies didn’t know what a fine friendly time they 
could all have together until after the first 
Rotary picnic was held. 
® 
YS 
Key West (Florida) Rotary claims a record 
for service men. Thirty-one per cent of its mem- 
bership entered military service. 
® 
“Constitution Day” was observed by the Ro- 
tary Club of Berkeley, California, with a suitable 
program including the history of the U. S. Con- 
stitution and the government instituted under it. 


® 


Youngstown (Ohio) Rotarians are backing a 
campaign to obtain a million dollar post office 
for the city. 

















® 
S&S 
Raleigh (N. C.) Rotarians were guests of the 
Wilson (N. C.) Rotary at a dinner meeting, at 
which the chief discussion was on Boys’ Work. 
® 
YS 
West Virginia Rotary clubs each had a “Con- 
stitution Day” program, September 17, the anni- 
versary of the adoption of the Constitution of 


the United States. 








® 
Pottsville (Pa.) Rotary thought it needed a bit 
of loosening up, so a “wind-bag” contest was 
staged; five Rotarians completed for an ora- 
torical prize, all five declaiming at the same time. 
® 
A review of the page advertisements of Ro- 
tary which have appeared each week for four 
years in different New York newspapers con- 
vinced the New York Rotary Club that this is a 
fine way to bring desirable publicity to the pub- 








lic and it was decided to continue the weekly 


Rotary pages in the papers. 

® 
_ Merrill (Wisconsin) Rotarians were hosts dur- 
ing September to members of the Stevens Point. 
M ausau, Grand Rapids and Marshfield Rotary 
clubs at a barbecue picnic. Governor Craddick 
of Minneapolis was a guest. 


® 








Stockton Rotarians were guests of the Sacra- 
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Ustus Covers Protect Truck Loads 


Protect your valuable loads of merchandise 
against dust and dampness with Ustus 
standardized, guaranteed canvas covers— 


the only guaranteed line manufactured. 


The Dafoe-Eustic Company Inc., also make 
Ustus automotive specialties of canvas and 
Send for catalog on Us- 


imitation leather. 
tus products today. 


Dafoe-Eustice Company, Inc. 


Manufacturers 


1195 W. Jefferson Ave. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Features of USTUS Limousettes 
Provides closed car comfort in bad 
weather. 

Is combined with standard Ford body and 
top without alterations. 

Eliminates inconveniences of awkward 
side curtains. 


Instantly converted into open or closed 
car. Gives clear vision from front or sides. 
































Style and Stability 


DIAMONDS 
AND GLASS BEADS 


If a man tried to sell you a string of glass beads 
by saying they were just as good as diamonds you’d 
feel like having him pinched—especially if he wanted 
the diamond price for his junk. Well, the same line 
of reasoning applies to the common or garden variety 
of dining chairs and 


Charlotte Diners 


Every Charlotte Diner is permanently locked in 
the joints which absolutely prevents wobbling or 
squeaking. The stock used in Charlotte Diners is 
much heavier than the stock used in ordinary diners 
All bent parts are steam bent instead of sawed, which 
means that Charlotte Diners are as strong and 
sound as seasoned wood can make them. 

And yet ordinary dining chairs cost as much as 
Charlotte Diners. Don’t pay a diamond price for 
glass beads. Tell the salesman you want Charlotte 
Diners and insist on him showing you the Charlotte 
trade mark under the seat. 

Charlotte Diners are built right by a mighty par- 
ticular Rotarian— 


BILL GRAHAM, 


CHARLOTTE CHAIR COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, MICHIGAN 





The Circulation 
of The Rotarian 
Is Audited by the 
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AW Advertising 
1476 Broadway, New York 


Convincing Copy for National Accounts 




















Janssen Wants to See You! 


“The Famous Hofbrau” 
Broadway and Thirtieth Street 
NEW YORK 
Quaintest Place in America 


A Wonderful Restaurant 
Awrust Janssen, Rotarian 
Branch a 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Karpep 


CAN G. War. Gate a 41° 
Upholstered 


Furniture 


CHICAGO-NEW YORK 





KARPEN 
TRADE-MARKED 
FURNITURE 


Our trade-mark on every piece sold 
under the Karpen guarantee is your 
assurance of quality. 


Your local furniture dealer will take 
pride in showing you Karpen pieces 
from our extensive lines. 


S. Karpen & Bros. 


DESIGNERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS 
Chicago Michigan City New York 
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Rotarian George C. Brown, 
Managing Director of the 


Hotel 
Martha Washington 


(Woman’s Hotel) 
29 East 29th St., (near Fifth Ave.) 
NEW YORK 


Extends a cordial invitation to the 
wives, daughters and women friends 
of fellow Rotarians to stop at his hotel 
when visiting the metropolis unao- 
companied. 

There are 500 spotless rooms. Rates 
$1.50 per day and up. For parties of 
five or more a large room at $1.00 per 
day per person. A special feature is our 
wel and t Table d’hote luncheon at 40 
cents; dinner at 50 cents. 


Comfort, Convenience and Protec- 
tion, all important to the woman trav- 
eier in the metropolis, are found at the 
Martha Washington in their highest 
degree. 

Illustrated booklet, “Who's Who,” 
iving the names and vocations of 
iid ew York women, sent Free. 
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THE TORCH PRESS 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Fine Book and Catalogue 
Printing 


Correspondence Solicited. 

















Providence, R. I. 


The CROWN HOTEL 


FAIR The Home of Simplicity 
Yy Sonbend Ceedeete tad tiedler SERVICE 


FRED MANSFIELD, Prop., Rotarian 
WM. H. WADE, Manager 
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mento (California) Rotary Club at the Sacra- 
mento State Fair on “Rotary Night.” One of 
the features was a trotting race in which four 
Rotarians took part as drivers. The Governor 
and other officials were present and made 
speeches. 

® 


The Whoop’er Up is the name given to the new 





homa. 
sia 


During the homecoming festival for returned 
service men, the Rotary Club of Independence 
Iowa, financed a Salvation Army hut and s. 
cured overseas workers to serve doughnuts, 
coffee, and cigarets to the boys. 











New Rotary Clubs 





The following Rotary clubs have been elected to 
membership in the International Association of 
Rotary Clubs since the last list was publisht in 
the July issue: 

Wi.uiston, Nortu Daxora, CLus No. 517 
Special representative, A. E. Long of Minot; 

president, Clarence E. Blume; secretary, Fred- 

erick P. Bergman. 
Victoria, Texas, CLuB No. 518 
Special representative, Elijah Coles of Houston; 
president, Dr. Frederick B. Shields; secretary, 
A. F. Knowlan. 
McKinney, Texas, CLus No. 519 
Special representative, W. C. Temple of Dallas; 
president, A. E. Booth; secretary, Will J. Rhea. 
Jonesporo, ARKANSAS, CLUB No. 520 
Special representative, E. M. Allen of Helena; 
president, V. C. Pettie; secretary, A. J. Scott. 
Le Mars, Iowa, Crus No. 521 
Special representative, Ralph A. Gaynor of Sioux 

City; president, James C. Gillespie; secretary, 

Anton J. Sartori. 

MARSHFIELD, Wisconsin, CLuB No. 522 
Special representative, A. H. Zimmerman of 
Wausau; president, I. P. Tiffault; secretary, 
John Hasselbalch. 
STILLWATER, MINNESOTA, CLUB No. 523 
Special representative, Harry B. Craddick of 
Minneapolis; president, George V. Bancroft; 
secretary, R. John Tuttle. 
ANGOLA, INDIANA, CLUB No. 524 
Special representative, B. J. Griswold of Fort 
Wayne; president, Harvey W. Morley; secre- 
tary, Royal J. Carpenter. 
MARSHALL, Texas, Cius No. 525 
Special representative, Robert P. Dorough of Tex- 
arkana; president, I. Hockwald; secretary, 

Charles W. Pierpont. 

NEWCASTLE, INDIANA, CLUB No. 526 
Special representative, Ed Toner of Anderson; 
president, Albert D. Ogborn; secretary, Edgar 

L. Llewelyn. 

BERWICK, PENNSYLVANIA, CLuB No. 527 
Special representative, T. J. Purdy of Sunbury; 

president, Ernest Muster; secretary, H. T. 

Waldner. 

BLACKWELL, OKLAHOMA, CLuB No. 528 
Special representative, Leonard H. Bailey of 

Oklahoma City; president, John J. Thayer; 

secretary, F. W. Wiles. 

MOovuNDSVILLE, West VircrntA, CLuB No. 529 
Special representative, W. J. Frankston of Wheel- 
ing; president, Roy C. Loudin; secretary, 

Charles E. Carrigan. 

INDEPENDENCE, Iowa, CLusB No. 530 
Special representative, John E. Simpson of Wa- 
terloo; president, Howard Webster; secretary, 

Harry C. Keith. 

Beprorp, INDIANA, CLusB No. 531 
Special representative, J. E. P. Holland of 

Bloomington; president, Henry P. Pearson; 

secretary, Rev. A. Elliston Cole. 
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LAUREL, Mississipp1, CLus No. 532 
Special representative, Hillrie M. Quin of Merid. 
ian; president, T. W. Yates; secretary, T, ¢ 
Thompson. 
SANDUSKY, OHI0, CLuB No. 533 
Special representative, Sam Squires of Elyria; 
president, W. S. Edmund; secretary, J, 8. 
Arbour. 
AMSTERDAM, New York, CLus No. 534 
Special representative, G. Wm. McEwan of Al. 
bany; president, Gilman P. Tiffany; secretary, 
Ear! O. Stowitz. 
SAYRE, PENNSYLVANIA, CLUB No. 535 
Special representative, Hart Seely of Waverly; 
president, Charles L. Lewis; secretary, Frank 
E. Wood. 
OpeLtKA, ALABAMA, CLUB No. 536 
Special representative, Thomas H. Edwards of 
Montgomery; president, Isham J. Dorsey; sec- 
retary, John J. Banks. 
Sturcis, Micuican, Crus No. 537 
Organized by Governor H. E. Van de Walker of 
Ypsilanti; president, C. W. Kirsch; secretary, 
Paul R. Bishop. 
Hamitton, Onto, Crus No. 538 
Special representative, Horace Williamson of Cin- 
cinnati; president, Rev. Charles Matthew 
Brown, D. D.; secretary, F. D. Chadwick. 
New RocHELLE, New York, Civs No. 539 
Special representative, G. A. Ankerson of Mt. 
Vernon; president, William Judson Clark; sec- 
retary, Leroy Frantz. 
Wurre Pains, New York, Crus No. 540 
Special representative, Clinton E. Achorn of New 
York City; president, J. Crawford Stevens; 
secretary, Walter W. Westfall. 
UNIONTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, CLUB No. 541 
Special representative, W. B. Lucas of Greens- 
burg; president, H. H. King; secretary, F. W. 
Newhall. 
NaTCcHEz, Mississtpp1, Ctus No. 542 
Organized by Governor Benjamin C. Brown; pres- 
ident, Edwin H. Henderson; secretary, Charles 
F. Engle. 
East Mo rng, Itztrnots, Cius No. 543 
Special representative, E. C. Fisher of Rock 
Island; president, John W. Casto; secretary, 
Homer J. Banta. 
MartettA, Georcia, CLus No. 544 
Special representative, Ex Rotarian J. W. Han- 
cock of Macon; president, J. W. Hancock; sec- 
retary, J. R. Brumby. 
SHANGHAI, CurnA, CLus No. 545 
Special representative, Roger G. Pinneo of Seattle, 
Washington; president, Dr. Julian Pettit; secre 
tary, George L. Treadwell. 
GenEvA, New York, Crus No. 546 
Special representative, Clay W. Holmes of Eb 
mira; president, Edward S. Dean; secretary, 
W. A. Gracey. 
PEEKSKILL, New York, Cius No. 547 
Special representative, Graham Witschief of New- 
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publication of the Rotary Club of Miami, Okla. 
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burgh; president, Wm. H. MacKellar; secre- 
tary, Harry W. Cortiss. 
Work in Other Cities 


In addition to the foregoing, there are eight 
clubs that have been fully organized, whose ap- 
plication for affiliation will soon be acted upon 
by the Board of Directors. 

“There are also one hundred sixty-eight towns 
and cities which are being surveyed by the dis- 
trict governors or their special representatives. 

Chairmen of organizing committees have been 
appointed in forty-nine towns and cities where 
the work of organizing Rotary clubs is going on 
with the sanction of the Board of Directors. 


ee 


The Successful Club 


HE Instigator is constrained to ponder the 
TT woul as to what goes to make a success- 
ful Rotary club, and after due consideration, 
these few ideas are offered as a mere starter 
toward the final conclusion: 

Numbers alone do not spell success. If half 
of the members are inactive the club would be 
more of a success if the membership were cut 
in two and only those really active retained. 

The greatness of a city does not make one whit 
less the responsibility of its Rotarians in the mat- 
ter of attendance. If attendance is the price of 
membership it applies equally to the man with a 
big bank roll as well as the little fellow who just 
manages to keep three jumps ahead of the wolf. 

Too many members are taken in on subterfuges, 


when their real classifications are already filled. It ' 


is much easier to get them in than to lose them, 
and every one taken in on a doubtful classifica- 
tion is just one more mistake to be corrected. 

There still seems to linger the idea in the 
minds of some Rotarians that Rotary is primarily 
a business-getting organization, and they can’t 
seem to rise to the exalted ideal of SERVICE ABOVE 
SELF. 

Some Rotarians who have done good service 
in Rotary seem unwilling to concede that others 
have developt sufficient ability to take over the 
responsibilities which they. have long assumed. 

When a Rotarian has developt and given good 
service to this club he should be ready and willing 
that others should come up and take his place, 
that they, also, may have an opportunity to de- 
velop and give of their talents. Selfishness has 
not entirely been wiped out and each should 
search himself to see if this one fault is getting 
the best of him. 

—The Rotator, San Diego, Calif. 

@Q— 


The Coat Fit 


JERY recently I stept into the shop of a past 

‘ Rotarian (one who had been automatically 
dropt) and while conversing with him I espied 
4 copy of our club publication on his desk. My 
— n was particularly drawn to this para- 
graph: 





Some members do not appreciate Rotary 
~and the privilege of belonging to the 
‘highland Park Rotary Club—while others, 
like Jack Read, do consider the privilege 
highly and do not hesitate to tell the club 

ut it. If you’re glad you’re a Rotarian, 
say so—and if you’re not, FOR THE 
Was a PETE, NOBODY IS HOLD- 
| YG r ty” 


“What's the decoration around the paragraph 
er?” I askt. 


_ Well, T'll tell you, Harry; that seemed to 
Just adout fit me. I did appreciate Rotary, but 
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BUFFALO 


450 Rooms 450 Baths 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


2200 Rooms 
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otels Statler 


DETROIT 


1000Rooms 1000Baths 
S77. LOUIS 


650 Rooms 650 Baths 


Rotary Hotels 


Every room has private bath, circulating ice-water 
and other unusual conveniences. Morning paper 
delivered free to every bedroom. Club breakfasts. 


otel Fennsylvania 


2260 Baths 


Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 
Roy Carruthers, Resident Manager 

















“JUST AS GOOD’’ as the 
UNDERWOOD 


Buy the Machine which is the 
Standard of Quality 


SPEED—ACCURACY—DURABILITY 





















OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS 


OUR SPECIALTY 


U. S, Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and Prices. 
Badges and Banners. Send for catalog. 


GEO. LAUTERER CO. 
222 W. Madison St., Chicago, U.S.A. 














WHAT HAVE YOU? 


If you have the right kind of a business—newspaper pre- 
ferred—I will put myself and from $10,000.00 to $20,000.00 
behind it. 

As editor-manager of a daily evening newspaper I made 


a $45,000.00 property worth at sale $125,000.00 in two years 
and one month. Will substantiate facts to interested parties. 
Address Rotarian, care The Rotarian, 910 So. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago. 

















A. To hang, $5.00 


Rotary Emblems for Offices or Window Displays 


61% inches diameter Metal Wheels, enameled on a dark 
Oak Shield. 


EUGENE LEFEVRE, 892 Broad St., NEWARK, N. J. 


All kinds of Coats of Arms carved to order. 


B. To stand, $5.50 
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Every 
WuRLIZER 
Musical 
Instrument 
The Standard 


of the 
World 


WAREROOMS 

yg | N.Y. Chicago, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Albany, N. Y. Boston, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ems, Cte Cleveland, Ohio Dayten, Ohio 

Hamilton, Ohio Ironton, Ohio 
Kaneas City, Mo. e, Middletown, O 
Milwaukee, Wis. ae Pa. Piqua, Ohio 
Syracuse, N. Y San d, O. 





Wurlitzer Factories, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Your Concrete Floors 
Shall Never Dust Again 


You can dustproof them and 
waterproof them by simply flush- 
ing on the colorless liquid chem- 
ical hardener. 


[APIDOLLT H 


For Every Concrete Floor 


Lapidolith acts chemically on the Port- 
land Cement converting it into a gran- 
ite-hard mass, creating an unbreakable 
grip on the sand so that the friction of 
walking and trucking cannot grind it 
out. 

Let us refer you to users of Lapidolith 
in your city and in your line. 

Today send for sample flask, Lapido- 
lized block and book of testimonials, 
proof-in-advance. 


DEPT. 28 
L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


264 PEARL STREET, NEW YORE 


Rotarian Wm. Hempstead 
Paterson, N. J., Rotary Club 
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Little Rock, Ark. 


Hotel Marion 


Rates $1.50 and up. Abselutely Fireproof 
Rotary Club Headquarters. Luncheon Thursdays, 12:30. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 

O. W. EVERETT, Manager 

















Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE ONONDAGA 


ROTARY HEADQUARTERS 
and the leading Hotel in Syracuse 
PROCTOR C. WELCH, Manager 
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I felt that I was impeding its progress, so I took 


| my button off and stayed away from the meet- 


ings.” : 

Now, I couldn’t see it that way, so I dug a 
little deeper and found that a perfectly good 
Rotarian who had attented the meetings better 
than the average and enjoyed them, had grown 
to feel that he was not doing as much as some 
of the fellows; felt that he was an impediment 
to our club; said he could not speak—“would 


| drop dead if ever called upon to do so”; had 








never been askt to do anything in the club, and 
every time he read a few lines such as the above 
he thought they were for his especial benefit. 

He said the coat seemed to fit, so he put it on. 

Following my chat with him I am convinced 
that t’ + club assisted him with his coat. 

He was good Rotary timber—just a trifle 
rough, but with a little helpful co-operation from 
the club members he would have finisht into a 
fine product. Said he couldn’t speak. All rot! I 
enjoyed my half hour with him, and with a little 
encouragement he could have entertained our 
club. A willing worker—but never askt to work. 
And because he felt that he was a drone he 
quickly dropt out to make room for some one 
else who might be more helpful to Rotary. 

I think in this particular case our club was 
partly to blame, and I suggest that as a preven- 
tive against the duplication of such an occur- 
rence that we endeavor to: 

1. Dine with a different member each Tues- 
day. 

2. Take a little time to interest ourselves in 
those we are less familiar with—not only at the 
meetings, but at their places of business. 

3. Talk Rotary occasionally—obtain one an- 
other’s views and suggestions. 

4. If you have anything you think interesting, 
stand up and tell us about it. 

5. Cooperate—pull together— make every 
mmeber feel that he is a helpful cog in our 
Rotary wheel. 

—Harry A. Sisson, Rotary Club of Highland 


Park, Mich. 
® 





A Young Man’s Future 
YOUNG man came into the library di- 
rector’s office and said: “I am a 
graduate of the High School; have had six 
months’ course in a business college and am 
now employed as a salesman in a large whole- 
sale house. Some day I hope tog be district 
manager or general manager with this or some 
other company. I want you to outline for me 
a course of reading that will prepare me, so 

far as study can, for such a position.” 

The course was workt out and that young 
man and several others have made good use of 
it. It includes these subjects: 

Inspiration, as found in scores of books that 
give advice on how to make good and how to 
get ahead. 

Business English, letter writing, public speak- 
ing, commercial law. 

Economics, labor problems, sociology, welfare 
work, psychology. 

Commercial geography, industrial and com- 
mercial history. 

Bookkeeping, accounting, money and _ bank- 


ing, corporation finance, credit investments, 
| stocks and bonds, taxation. 
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Business organization, scientific management 


store and office methods. 


Advertising, salesmanship, transportat; 
surance, real estate. 


The idea is that any young man who Wants 
to prepare himself for a big business future 
should study carefully one or two good books 
on each of these subjects. There is not space 
to list here the titles of the books themselye; 
but the director and members of his staff a 
be glad to suggest specific books on request, 

We asked Doctor Milam for this data with the 
thought in mind that perhaps some of ys may 
have in our employ a young man, or several 
young men, who wish to grow and who need 
the information and inspiration that this read. 
ing will yield—Rotarygrams, Birmingham, Aly 


On, in- 








International Business 








The prohibition upon the re-exportation of 
American cotton has been abolisht by Great 
Britain. British firms will now be able to export 
American cotton and cotton products to Ger- 
many. 

oe 

The foreign trade of Great Britain is stil} 
growing. The export figures for August are the 
highest on record, and the imports for the month 
were only exceeded in July. Exports consisted 
mainly of manufactured products. 

+ 

An electric street railway about 25 kilometers 
in length, is to be built in the city of Medellin, 
Colombia, S. A., and in Barranquilla an electric 
railway is replacing the former mule system. A 
new telephone system is also being inaugurated 
in the latter city. Preliminary surveys are be- 
ing made for new railways which will open up 
important agricultural and dairying districts. The 
most pretentious undertaking, however, is the 
opening of the Bocas de Cenizas and the conse- 
quent transformation of Barranquilla from a 
river port to a seaport. 

*x* * * 

To provide for the purchase of raw materials 
in Italy, the Italian Government has opened 4 
credit of 60 million lire for the Government of 
Czechoslovakia. 

ce a 

Kakichi Uchida, former vice president of com- 
munications of Japan, is in the United States with 
the intention of bringing before American busi- 
ness men the need of better cable facilities with 
Japan. At the present time the trans-Pacific 
cables are unable to meet the growing needs 0! 
business with the Orient. 

* * * 

A representative of the Denikin government In 
South Russia stated, in a recent report, that South 
Russia can now export petroleum, flax, hemp, atu 
potash in exchange for machines, agricultural 
implements, tools, etc. 

*x* * * 

The “Recuperation and Restitution” service 
of the French Ministry of Industrial Reconstruc- 
tion has made a report on its work of identifying 
and bringing back French machinery which has 
been carried off by the Germans. By the end 0! 
May, 18,511 tons had been shipt- back, and sub- 
stantial shipments have been made since thal 
date; 20,000 tons more have been identified 
and are now awaiting shipment. 
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Poisonous 


Continued from page 237) 
must continually remind ourselves of that for 
which this » el stands. If we are to journey 
forward safely, we must not forget the chart 
prepared for our guidance. 

It must be borne in mind that true democracy 
means government by the people—thru their rep- 
resentatives. The power to govern must be kept 
py the people, and it must be exercised with’their 
consent only by their representatives. These rep- 
resentatives must be charged in broad terms 
and thru statements of principles. 

To go farther than that is to reach the same 
disastrous state in which Russia found itself 
when the radical element demanded that even 
commands in the army be first submitted to 
the soldiers for a vote as to their obedience of 
such orders. 

To do less might dispossess the people of their 
,ght to select their own representatives. 

Practical experience has shown the necessity 
in every large business of a manager or a board 
of managers to direct. The business of govern- 
ment can only be carried on sufficiently and 
safely in the same way. And it is not sufficient 
to preach efficiency for other businesses and leave 
it out of the government’s business. 

With representative government, then, com- 
bining all that is effective for the preservation 
of our rights, we come to understand that upon 
education and a keener conscientiousness in se- 


Dreaming 


lection of representatives rests the safety, of the 
world. 

War times compel a keener inspection of the 
various forces of the nation and uncovers the 
foul broods that in peace times have been over- 
lookt. It is a time to take an inventory of 
all stock and clean the corners and send the 
rats scurrying. And so the temporary surrender 
of those things which in peace times are held 
most dear—costly as it may be—brings many 
compensations. 

Not the least of these is a quickening sense of 
patriotism. Not a patriotism that extends only 
to your political creed or my political creed but 
that goes deeper—to the very heart of the gov- 
ernment. 

It is for these that the men of our army 
went out to fight, to brave the chance of mutila- 
tion and death itself, that all we hold most 
dear may be shielded against profanation; for 
our honor, pride, safety and freedom—loyally 
to serve. 

This leads to the conclusion that after all it 
is service to our feilow men that counts, not 
ideals that mean chaos and destruction of all 
they hold most dear. This new political gospel 
contemplates civic activity by such organizations 
as the Rotary club, which seeks not its own pre- 
ferment but the benefit of all mankind. 

—R. P. Harrison, Rotary Club of Muskogee, 
Okla., Clerk of the United States District Court, 
in an address to his club. 


A Chapter on Cooperation 


T seems to me that there are just two ways 
| to handle your neighbor so as to have peace 
in the neighborhood. One is to ignore him 
entirely, shovel the snow exactly up to the line 
of his fence and no farther, and the other is to 
meet him at least half way and a little more 
and be able to borrow his monkey-wrench or 
lend him yours when needed. 


Out in our suburb we nearly all raise gardens 
and we get along fine, exchange seeds, bulbs, 
shoots and ideas, borrow each other’s pruning 
knives and lawn mowers (and forget to bring 
em back), discuss the merits of our different 
brands of corn-cob pipes and enjoy each other. 
But there are a few fellows out there who do 
nothing but criticise our efforts and let the 
dandelions from their own unkept lawns blow 
over and seed ours down. And I want to say 
to you that they don’t stack very high with us. 


Now, if your neighbor in business is your 
competitor in the dental supply business you 
cant ignore him any more than you can ignore 
the fellow who seeds your Jawn to dandelions. 
From the nature of the business, you come into 
contact with him every day, either personally 
or thru your salesmen. So it’s one of two 
things—either be on friendly cooperative terms 
with him or start something. Out here in the 
West we've found that it pays better, in real 
honest-to-gosh dollars and cents, to cooperate 
than to fight. 


Please don’t get the idea that we don’t scrap 
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for the business, for we go after it hard, up to 
the point where one of us lands the order. 
But when that order is once landed we all 
lay off from that particular prospect and instead 
of wasting time on a dead issue we try to 
locate a live one. Knocking the other fellow’s 
sale doesn’t get you anywhere and you may 
be overlooking a live prospect right next door. 


Faith in the Other Fellow 


Once in a while we have a misunderstanding, 
but when we do we have enough faith in the 
other fellow to take the matter right up with 
him and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
we are able to clear it up and get away to a 
better understanding. And right there, I be- 
lieve, is the key to the whole situation—faith in 
the other fellow. 

Years ago, when I was on the road, I used 
to hear about the irregular things the new com- 
petitor was doing all over the territory until I 
began to think that he was the worst thing that 
ever came into the field. Then some time we'd 
meet and spend an evening together in some 
little country hotel and much to the surprise 
of both of us find that each was a human 
being. Then we’d iron out a few of the wrinkles 
and instead of trying to kill each other off by 
jumping in ahead, and all those other fool tricks, 
we'd arrange our territory so as to get the 
most out of it and, incidentally, give the cus- 
tomer better service. 


There are four of us in Seattle and up to re- 
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“RAYMOS” 100 Watt 
in three sizes. 200 Watt 
300 Watt 





A Most Satisfactory 


Commercial! Light 


If interested in Store or Office Jightics 
write for our special ‘‘Raymo’ Ider. 


If Lighting for Residence is Desired 


Write for our Lighting Fixture Catalogue 
Edition 36 


CiQabe wARKY 
MORAN & HASTIN 6S} 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


E CHICAGO ) 


MORAN & HASTINGS MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LIGHTING ... FIXTURES 


GENERAL OFFICES 


16 and 18 W. Washington Street 


Cable Address ‘“‘Moran’”’ Chicago 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Franz Brzeczkowski, President, Rotarian 
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EASTERN PEANUTS 


Extra Large Shelled and Unshelled 


HEY come to you fresh from the vines— 
just teeming with their natural flavor and 
wholesomeness. Lots of fun roasting these 
fresh, crisp peanuts in your own home. [I'll tell 
you how: it’s very easy. Make peanut candy, 
sandwiches, peanut butter fudge and 


cookies, 
I'll send you enticing 


other peanut dainties. 
recipes. 

If you even think you can enjoy the ordinary 
“peanut stand” variety after trying mine, simply 


send back what you have left and Ill refund 

your money without argument. , 

5-lb. Bag Extra Large Select Shelled Pea- 
ME 2 dscentusiavehsindetivensocosnianiiurantels $2.25 

10-lb. Bag Jumbo Hand Picked Unshelled 
TORIES: scodvcrnvncbanthness sncdaeauese ognene 4 

Sent Parcel Post—Prepaid—Insured. 
Send your order now and in a few days you'll 


be enjoying a peanut treat you'll never forget. 


The Eastern Peanut Co., 
H. C. SULLIVAN, PRES. 
Hertford, N. C. 
Bank Reference—Farmers Bank & Trust Co., 
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- Montreal, Que. 
CANADA’S LEADING HOTEL 


“Che Windsor” 


INION SQUARE 
JOHN DAVIDSON (Rotarian), Manager 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 
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THE KERCHER BATHS 


Rotarians, when you come to Chicago 
dont fail te visit 
THE KERCHER BATHS 
8. E. COR. GONGRESS AND WABASH 
George Kercher (Member Rotary Club) Sec’y 
Best Baths in Chicago Established 40 Years 
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cently two were A. D. T. A. members and two 
were rank outsiders. Of course, according to 
tradition, we aristocrats should have had noth- 
ing to do with the proletariat but the afore- 
said proletariat were such decent fellows and 
played such a good game of golf that we just 
plumb forgot our titled ancestry and got busy 
trying to learn to hole out ahead of them. And 
from being friends outside of business, we found 
it easy to be friendly in business and we have 
found that it pays not only in dollars and cents 
but in peace of mind. 

Last year we entertained the King County 
Dental Society and got away with it. All four 
of us belong to the same club, so we chartered 
the club rooms for the evening, put a little air 
of mystery around our invitations and, inci- 
dentally, worded those invitations so that both 
the ethical and advertising dentist were invited 
but, without being able to take offense, the ad- 
vertiser knew he was persona non grata. It was 
cleverly done and the invitation was written by 
a non-association dealer. 

We put on a short—very short—program in 
which each of us had a part and incidentally 
this was the best stunt of the evening. We 
admit it. We acknowledged it ourselves, for 
no one else seemed to agree with us. 

Then we turned them all loose at Kelly- 
pool, putting contests, card games, etc., and gave 
small prizes in the shape of packages of burs, 


cement, stopping and other goods from 
stocks. An hour or two of that and we served 
an al fresco luncheon and when the one hun. 
dred and fifty guests went home at midnight 
they voted it the best meeting the King County 
Dental Society had ever had, and the best at. 
tended. It cost us about $55 apiece, but jj 
you think it wasn’t worth while to us just ag 
the King County Society. 

When this little four-cornered dealers’ club of 
ours has anything on its several minds we simply 
telephone to each other to meet the gang x 
luncheon at the Club and settle it in no time, 
whether it’s an adjustment of new freight rates 
parcel post, insurance or what not. And, speak. 
ing of parcels post and insurance, we all charge 
both items to the customer; i. e., all parcel 
post on packages weighing more than four ounces 
and all insurance on packages of $5 value oy 
more. 


When the war embargo on gold products was 
put in force by the United States Government. 
the Seattle dealers very easily and quickly ar. 
rived at an understanding in regard to the 
situation and put that product on an absolutely 
spot cash basis, and we made no exceptions, 
Also, the customer who had previously bought 
from the other fellow was gently, but no less 
firmly, referred to his regular dealer for his gold 
demands.—George A. Lockman, Rotary Club o} 
Seattle, Wash. 


Chambers of Commerce and Politics 


N the United States the whole Chamber of 

Commerce idea has taken on a new signifi- 
cance in the last few years. Chambers of Com- 
merce that simply collect dues and try to get 
new factories located in their towns do not at- 
tract much attention these days. There is little 
use spending time in that way. 

Unless the commercial organizations can be- 
come an instrument of better government in this 
country, they are not worth while. That means 
that the word politics must be spoken and 
printed out loud and not whispered in the alleys 
and behind the corners. It means that these 
commercial organizations must go head over 
heels into politics, tell everybody that they are 
in, what they are in for and play the game 
with the cards right out on the table so that 
everybody can see what is being done! 

It is perfectly ridiculous for business men, 
individually or thru their organizations, to say: 
“That’s politics, we can’t touch it.” Politics— 
the word—earned its ill repute, not thru any 
fault of the institution itself, but from the fault 
of the people into whose hands it has been 
given; it is our fault that they have had it in 
their hands, and it is our job to re-create and 
re-establish the word politics as a dignified, 
necessary and important operation and en- 
thusiasm for every business man. 

The Chambers of Commerce have got to be 
the leaders. Nobody here in America can run 
any business without coming into definite, per- 
sonal contact with the government. They ought 
to come into definite, personal contact with the 
government. 

When the problems of government are easy, 
when the city, state or municipality is small 
enough, and the income comes easy enough so 
that no one cares much how it comes or how it 
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is spent, the business institutions had nothing 
to do with government. That is not the case 
now. The cities and the countries all need 
more money, at least they think they do, and | 
think they do. The state needs money, the 
federal government needs money, and everybody 
now is beginning to feel the pressure of the cost 
of governing, because the governments are taking 
on a great group of new problems. They no 
longer do the simple, obvious things. The city 
governments particularly have led in them; the 
social problems have become so important that 
the city government must go ahead and spend 
large amounts of money to settle them. 

I think the Chambers in this country have 
to proceed on the theory, so far as their mem- 
bers are concerned, that their duty is done when 
they have provided a good city or state or 
nation to do business in. They are not to get 
business for anybody. The getting of the busi- 
ness is the job of the sales force represented 
in the Chamber, but the Chamber’s job is cone 
when it has made a good field in which to con- 
duct business generally. 

Of course that means that the Chamber's job 
is no longer an easy one. It means thai the 
problem is very, very difficult. It is easy enough 
to go and talk to some one who hasn't any 
money, anyhow, to come and build a factory in 
a town if you say you will furnish the money 
to him to build it. I cannot imagine any easier 
sales proposition than that. The hard job comes 
in the problems that are really hard. 

We are never going to do that unless we ca 
keep preaching the gospel of really unselfish 
service. I don’t mean high brow ,uplift stu‘i at 
all. That won’t get anywhere. It means we 
have really got to get out and show people the 
way, we have got to take leadership in the ‘hings 
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we know about, and have got to let others take 
jeadership in the things we don’t know about. 

The trouble with the average American busi- 
ness man is that he thinks because he can run 
a factory, his political sense is omniscient. I 
don't know anybody, by and large, who has as 
jitle political vision as the average American 
business man, He hasn’t been educated to it. 
Just as soon as he gets his attention directed 
to it he is going to get that. 


—Bascom Little, former president of the 
chamber of Commerce of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ot 


A Business Club 


(oo THIS is a Business Club.” Such is the 
ji exclamation we have been hearing rather 
frequently of late from one or two of dur mem- 
bers. At first sight it would look as if the phrase 
was used as a slogan to urge greater efficiency 
in all we do. O dear no! It is merely used as 
an excuse for turning down proposals of various 
kinds. 

It is a curious psychology that leads men to 
yse the slogan of progress as a hammer to kill 
progress. But *twas ever thus. For the last four 
years such people have been crying out “We are 
at war, therefore we must not think of doing 
so-and-so”; now that they cannot make that 
excuse they cry out “We are a business club.” 

If we are a business club—and we are—let us 
get busy. Business is not merely a matter of 
trade, ledgers, discounts, and percentages. Rotary 
exists for business—the business of Service, not 
the business of selling. And thus Rotary stands 
for more than merely “business efficiency.” 

We are out to benefit the community, firstly, 
thru our business or profession by conducting this 





with real efficiency, and secondly, thru the close . 


cooperation fostered by Rotary acquaintance. 
There is no limit to the sphere of our activities; 
we can embrace local, national, or international 
projects and carry them thru with equal effi- 
ciency because of the structure of our organiza- 
tion, 

But first, we must become well acquainted one 
with another, and to that end various social 
schemes must be fostered among ourselves. As- 
quaintance is a sime qua non, and that effected, 
our powers are limitless. Don’t let us shirk our 
duties behind catch-phrases. 

To promote acquaintance the social element 
is essential. Therefore we have our golf club, 
or ladies’ evenings, our process of “mixing” at 
weekly luncheons, the insertion of portraits in 
the roster, and a hundred other devices. Now 
that the fighting is over, we are concentrating 
on the social side, and it is right that we should 
be merry. And we should be merry ail the time, 
and work will be so much easier and pleasanter. 
te Thomas Stephenson, in the Edinburgh Rotary 

letin, 
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A Rotarian and Public Schools 


ig HE duties of a Rotarian to the Public 
schools of his city may be summed up in 
the one word—Betterment. This assertion is 
based upon the perfectly safe proposition that 
the public school systems of all cities, no matter 
how efficient they may be, are always capable 
of improvement. In order that he may serve 
in the betterment of the public schools of his 
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city the Rotarian owes it to the schools spe- 
cifically : 

(1) To aid in securing adequate funds for 
buildings, equipment, and teaching force. Note 
that the words, adequate funds, not excess of 
funds, are used. In other words, the Rotarian’s 
opportunity for service in bettering school con- 
ditions involves an intelligent comprehension of 
the problems of school finance, the sources of 
school revenues, the amount and distribution of 
revenues, comparative revenues, bonded indebted- 
ness for schools, and so on. 

(2) To see to it that the public schools are 
not brought within the sphere of political in- 
fluence or to see to it that they are removed 
from the sphere of political influence, as the 
case may be. 

(3) To cultivate a demand for qualified 
teachers and school officials and a high order of 
teaching. 

(4) To accord to the public school teacher 
the dignity of a profession. 

(5) To discourage the circulation of rumors 
concerning the schools until the facts in the case 
are known. 

(6) To knock the schools if need be—with 
a hammer whose noise cannot be heard outside 
the city limits. 

(7) To make criticisms, constructive or de- 
structive, directly to the school authorities. 

(8) To cultivate the schools as a commercial 
asset of the city. 

(9) To know something of educational prog- 
ress and to break away from ill-founded educa- 
tional traditions. 

(10) To make of education a man’s busi- 
ness. 

If I were asked the question, what is the 
matter with the public schools? I should answer: 
(1) Inadequate buildings. (2) Inadequate equip- 
ment. (3) Poorly paid, overworkt, poorly 
trained teachers. (4) Unmerited distrust of the 
judgment of teachers. (5) Politics. (6) And 
especially too little man in the business. 

—Arthur F. Harman, Rotary Club of Selma, 





Ala. 
® 
A Farm Bulletin Board 
PRACTICAL farmer has set up a farm 
bulletin board that he calls his store 
window. It is a neatly-made blackboard with 


the name of the farm painted across the top 
and the name of the proprieter in smaller letters 
underneath. The board is divided into two sec- 
tions, one being given over to articles of sale, the 
other to articles wanted. In order to attract 
the attention of those who pass the farm the 
blackboard occupies a conspicuous place near 
the mail box. 








Che ALLEN ; 


TIRE CASE 








The ALLEN TIRE CASE pro- 
vides complete protection for the 
spare. The high Quality of this 
tire case is recognized by motor- 
ists every where. 


ALLEN AUTO SPECIALTY CO. 


16 W. 61st St. New York 
2007 Michigan Ave. Chicago 


























It is interesting to watch the people who go | 


by. Just as anyone will stop to look at an at- 


tractive store window, whether he wishes to buy | 


anything or not, so the passers stop to read 
what is listed on the bulletin board. 

Many city travelers who had no thought of 
buying stop, after reading the announcements, 
to get a few dozen fresh eggs, a pound or two 
of good farm made butter, some fruit or other 
produce. Not a few come back for more when 
they find that their purchase was satisfactory. 
The bulletin board also helps to sell stock and 
machinery no longer needed. 
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Molle Typewriter 





Neither Toy or Experiment 


APPROVED AND USED BY U. S. 
WAR DEPARTMENT 


Standard machine weighing 1134 lbs., un- 
breakable one-piece aluminum frame, 
universal keyboard, 90 characters. 


Possesses every essential feature of larger, 
heavier, more costly typewriters. Three 
unit machine: base, carriage and action. 
Many troublesome parts eliminated. 


The machine for both office and home. 
Does the work of any typewriter, regard- 
less of cost. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Oshkosh Wisconsin, U. S. A. 











“FYOSTAGE 


The monthly magazine that tells 
how to transact business by mail— 
Advertising, Selling, Buying, Collecting, 
Letters, Ofhce Systems. A necessityin every 
business office. 6 mos., $1.00; 1 year, $2.69. 
POSTAGE, Room 297, Metropolitan Building, New Yor‘ 
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Sales Agency Wanted 


A member of The New York 
Rotary Club wishes to secure 
Sales Agency in New York City 
and near-by territory for man- 
ufacturer requiring representa- 
tion by experienced salesman 
capable of producing results, 
maintaining own office and 
organization. 

Also Rotarians may arrange 
to establish New York Head- 
quarters at my address for the 
reception of callers, »mail, 
‘phone and telegraph messages. 
Our organization will take care 
of business and execute com- 
missions for principals during 
their absence from New York. 
J. KENDALL SMITH, (Rotarian) 

171 Broadway, New York City 








The Purpose of Rotary 


(Continued from page 239) 


our friends of the ministry than to say it is a 


| sort of modern combination of the circus and 
| the camp meeting. Democratic to the core, it 














The Electric Safety razor makes shaving a 
pleasure. Blade vibrating 7,200 times a minute 
cuts the beard smoothly and without slightest 
= or irritation—feels like a gentle massage. 

be used with or without electric current. 


All users of the Lek-Tro-Shav speak well of It 
8: ‘‘Have shaved for years and have never 
used any sha device near its .equal.”’ 


in my life. Shaves my face closer than I used to 
shave, but there is no after irritation or ill effects, as I 
usually from another razor.’’ 
©. |. Made for use from Light Socket. 
No. 2, Made for use from Dry . 
Write for fllustrated circular describing Lek-Tro-Shay 


Safety Razor fully. 
VIBRATING ELECTRIC RAZOR CO. 
Dept. 136, Omaha, Nebr. 





Washington, D. C. 


The New Willard 


Headquarters Washington Rotary Club. 
FRANE S. HIGHT, President, Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome’ 














Depositary of I, A. of R.C. 


OUR FISCAL AGENCY 


will serve you as 


Custodian Secretary 
Accountant Treasurer 


thus enabling you to devote your full time to your busi- 





ness or profession. 


Write for explanatory booklet 
“The Fiscal Agent’’ 


Trust Department 


UNION TRUST COMPANY | | 


Madison and Dearborn Streets, Chicago 
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brings together men from every honorable walk 
in life and bids them break bread together and 
be friends and brothers. It removes the restraints 
of age and makes us boys again. It breaks down 
the barriers of business reserve and pries open 
the clam of competition. Rotary is a builder of 
friendships and a refiner of men and measures. 

The purpose of Rotary is reflected in its motto: 
“SERVICE, NOT SELF; HE PROFITS MOST WHO 
SERVES BEST.” So we preach no doctrine strange 
or new. 

Some, and even some Rotarians, have mis- 
understood the aims of Rotary. They have 
considered it the banding together of a select 
few from the various lines of business with a 
view to securing reciprocal patronage. That is 
exactly what Rotary is not. No Rotarian, as 
such, is bound by any business obligation to any 
cther Rotarian 

On the other hand, it is a representative organ- 
ization. But instead of the members being rep- 
resentatives from the various lines of business 
to Rotary they are representatives from Rotary 
to the several lines of business, carrying to 
those lines the doctrine of friendship and efficient 
service. 

Some have considered Rotary a selfish organ- 
ization because of its limited membership, as 
there can be only one regular member from each 
separate line of activity. The purpose of this 
is to keep out of the club business jealousies 
and every other thing that might hinder free- 
dom of thought and expression. 

The Spirit of Rotary is not the spirit of com- 
petition but of co-operation. Each member 
becomes a missionary, carrying the gospel of 
friendship and service to his own craft. In this 
way, for example, the members from the sev- 
eral lines of retail merchandising carry the doc- 
trine of service to the retail merchants’ associa- 
tion. In like manner the spirit of Rotary may 
find its way into the chamber of commerce, into 
the bankers’ association, into the ministers’ con- 
ference. 

Rotary takes no part in partisan politics but 
stands always for civic uplift. The formulated 
objects of Rotary are four: 

First, the betterment of the individual member; 


Second, the betterment of the member’s busi- 
ness both in a practical way and in an ideal way; 

Third, the betterment of the member’s craft 
or profession as a whole; 

Fourth, the betterment of the member’s home, 
his town, his state and country and of society 
as a whole. 

Rotary then is a betterment club that seeks to 
better every man and to enrich every field of 
endeavor. It binds ren together with bonds of 
intimate acquaintance and friendship. Thru its 
district organizations, neighboring towns are 
brought into friendly relations while its interna- 
tional organization seeks to cultivate the friend- 
ship of nations. President Wilson appreciates 


| the importance of this last named purpose for he 
has said, “The only cement that will hold this 


world together will be the cement of friendship.” 
So the purpose of Rotary is not new. Its 


| motto is but the expression of a universal law 
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that is coexistent with the human race, Pye 


since the Great Teacher trod the vine-clad hills 
of Judea declaring that “the Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister,” have 
men here and there arisen who exemplified jn 
a more or less perfect degree the doctrine of 
service. Meanwhile, men and nations hay 
risen and fallen in their effort to discredit His 
cardinal teaching, that whosoever will be chief 
among you let him be your servant. 

Our organization is very attractive to ys—s 
much so I dare venture the belief that we scor 
a larger percentage in attendance than any other 
organization in the world. And I assert that its 
chief attraction lies in its holding up to men jp 
a practical way the teachings of Him who said 
“And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all me 
unto me.” 

—James Frantz, Rotary Club of Roanoke, Va, 
in address when ministers of that city were special 
guests at a club meeting. 


® 


Interpretation By Living 


O tongue nor pen can truly interpret Rotary, 

A true interpretation of Rotary can only 
be given in the lives of earnest, thoughtful men, 
_ I believe that in the life of every individual is 
found a spot from before which the veil has never 
been rent; there is a ground upon which no 
human eye has ever gazed; there are depths in 
every human soul that no plummet has ever 
sounded. It is on this holy ground that the spirit 
of Rotary springs to life and becomes a living 
force in the individual life. 

How fitting is the symbol of Rotary; a wheel; 
which speaks to us of unity of purpose and 
endeavor as exemplified in the hub. It speaks 
to us of the universality of its being. 

Rotary stretches from shore to shore, from 
continent to continent and, as the rim of the 
wheel of Rotary hath no beginning nor ending, 
so, too, the spirit ef Rotary hath no beginning 
nor ending. When the heavens and the earth 
shall have past away, Rotary will still remain, 
for as the wheel of Rotary is cemented and held 
together by spokes so also is Rotary cemented 
and held together by the fundamental charac: 
teristics of the spirit of Rotary—characteristics 
which are everlasting and eternal. 

Altho the Rotary organization is young—being 
founded on the 23rd of February, 1905—yet the 
spirit of Rotary is eternal because it is the spirit 
of the Creator. This spirit was born on earth 
that Christmas morning when the angel sang 
“Peace on earth, good will to men,” proclaiming 
the birth of the humble Nazarene. It was that 
lowly child of whom it was said in later years, 
“That he went about doing good,” who brought 





to life the spirit of Rotary: No simpler ye — 


nobler epitaph could ever be written than this, 
“He went about doing good.” 

When we have come to the end of our journey 
of life may it be said of us that we went aboul 
doing good. 

Spirit of Rotary Embodied 

Those words embody the spirit of Rotaty. 
They interpret our motto of Service, Not 9&L?— 
He Prorits Most Wuo Serves Best—that 
Rotary—unselfish service for others with 00 
thought of individual reward; service that 
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isht in secret-—a service that seeketh not 


om nor the applause of the multitude, but 
po ~. . \whole-hearted and devoted to the attain- 
on a the end to which it has pledged its 
efforts. This is Rotary at work. 

The spirit of Rotary is single-mindedness. 


Deep in every human heart is a longing, un- 
spoken, yet deep and lasting—to be a better, 
nobler man today than yesterday, to bring life to 
a higher plane of manhood. This longing is 
~ca| and it is this longing, focused and cen- 
ered in the aim of Rotary, which makes Rotary 
ingle-minded. For Rotary stands for the ‘spir- 
tual uplift of the individual ; for the spiritual 
upbuilding of the social, political and patriotic 
life of the community. To this end is Rotary 
pledged—for this aim will it battle unceasingly 
and never falter. 

The spirit of Rotary is the spirit of brotherly 
love and compassion; that spirit which recognizes 
er’s keeper; that spirit which causes us to stretch 
out our hands to relieve the needy, to hide with 
the cloak of love and compassion the shortcom- 
ings of those less fortunate than ourselves, ever 
remembering the stern words of the lonely Naza- 
rene, “He that is without sin, let him cast the 


first stone.” 
Spirit of Friendship 


The spirit of Rotary is also the spirit of 
friendship. Rotary crystallizes friendship and 
forges the bonds of love so strongly that death 
cannot break them. “The love of man for 
woman has been sung since the worlds began; 
but there’s something nobler, grander in the love 
of man for man.” That is Rotary friendship— 
a friendship which endures. 

It is a beautiful thought that in the twilight of 
life, as we sit by our fireside surrounded by our 
loved ones and ponder over the past, the things 
that stand out will be our friends and the sweet 
communion that comes from true friendship. 
Except home and kin there is nothing that adds 
the great fundamental truth that I am my broth- 
so much to the real value of our lif2 as do our 
friends. It will be wonderful in those closing 


yniversal 


hours of life to hear again the welcome voice of 
Tom, Bert and Paul and to laugh with them over 
battles lost and won. 

The spirit of Rotary is again the spirit of 
purity. That purity of life and conduct which 
alone insures success. Rotary would be a hollow 
mockery—a dismal failure—if not founded on 
rectitude of purpose and purity of conduct. The 
fountain must be pure if the fields of endeavor, 
enriched by Rotary’s stream, will yield their 
increase. 

The spirit of Rotary is again the spirit of good 
cheer and happiness. Rotary believes in the 
smiling lips, the hearty handshake, the grand 
old friendly greeting—‘Hello Bill,” the cheery 
song and kindly jest. 


An Unselfish Aim 


It is not a selfish aim—this good cheer and 
happiness which circles among Rotary boys. They 
long to share it with the world at large. They 
believe that when smiles are present and happi- 
ness abounds, evil and discontent must flee; and 
so the spirit of Rotary means true contentment. 

Patriotic devotion is also an attribute of the 
spirit of Rotary. Not a patriotism of lips only 
but of the heart and soul. A patriotism which 
finds an outcome in deeds, a heart filled with 
love and gratitude for the many privileges and 
blessings vouchafed to us in the land of our 
birth or our adoption. 

Lastly the spirit of Rotary is the spirit of 
faith; a faith which transcends the doubts and 
fears of the pessimist; a faith which accepts 
unfalteringly the eternal design of our Creator 
and hence a faith which realizes that man indi- 
vidually is growing better and that the whole 
world is slowly but surely attaining unto that 
perfectness designed for it by the Master Builder. 
This is a Rotarian faith. 

In the last analysis the spirit of Rotary is the 
spirit of Him who went about doing good. May 
Rotarians everywhere strive without ceasing to 
attain unto the perfectness of the Man of Gali- 
lee—W. Halnon, Rotary Club of Vincennes, Ind. 
President Vincennes University. 


Rotary Service and You 


“The dogs bark, but the caravan moves on.” 

—Persian proverb. 
S° it is with Rotary. It could not be other- 
iJ wise, because of the very spirit of Rotary. 
From the first, the spirit of unselfed service really 
governed the destinies of Rotary, altho it took 
time to develop and make clear the controling 
spirit and power. 

During the short span of years embracing the 
life of the Rotary organization, the dogs have 
varki—in and out of Rotary—but the caravan 
moves on. 

Many Rotary clubs—very likely all Rotary 
clubs—have within their membership men who 
are Rotarians only in name—in the letter, not in 
the spirit. There are no signs following. ‘They 
were probably highly pleased to be admitted— 
they gladly pay dues—they attend regularly— 
attend principally beeause they are entertained 
and receive information and instruction. Of 
course, they are benefited—their vision as well 
as their acquaintance is broadened and they prize 
highly their Rotary membership. 

Rotary serves them. 

But do all members serve Rotary? 
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Some do not, because they have not caught the 
true spirit. 

Getting—getting more—dominates too many 
lives. Such men have not tasted the real lasting 
joys of serving and giving. Perhaps they have 
served, in cases where the act was prompted by 
the expectation of something in return. 

Rotary service is unselfed service—service 
divorced from and uncontaminated by the 
thought of something in return. 

Some Rotarians are in clubs to get—not to 
give. They think it is a “Gimme Club.” 

I realize, because it is obvious, that every 
member cannot get up before the club and make 
an interesting and instructive address, but service 
to the club or to the community frequently 
means deeds, rather than words. A man might 
talk much and do little. In fact, that is often 
the case. And by the reverse of the rule a man 
might do much and talk very little. Many such 
men are in evidence—both in and out of Rotary. 

Rotary has a goodly number of men who can, 
and who do, give us addresses that are enter- 
taining and instructive, and also serve in other 
ways—deeds as well as words. We are grateful 
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Order a 


“WYLKEDIN” Suit 
DIRECT FROM 


EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 





These splendid 
ments are made in the 
Scottish 
represent the very best 
in Harris, Shetland and 
St. Kilda real Scotch 
Tweeds. They are 
beautifully finished, the 
tailoring being of the 
highest class. The im- 


gar- 


capital and 


portance of the name 
“Wrylkedin” lies in this 
—it guarantees the 
garments being all pure 
wool. 

THE ‘‘WYLKEDIN’’ TRIAL OFFER 
There is good business to be done in “Wylke- 
din” suits and coats in your town. To prove 
selling powers, order the following trial lot: 


12 “Wylkedin” costumes at........ each, $30.00 
12 “Wylkedin” weathercoats at....each, 24.00 


If you want to know more about the costumes 
before ordering and to inspect the latest styles, 
write for copy of the latest “Wylkedin” list. 


ALEXANDER WILKIE 


49-61 Shandwick Place, EDINBURGH, N. B. 


SCOTLAND 











NAP SHOT photograph 

of our famous American 
Coaster Slide in action. Will take 
carejof one hundred and twenty- 
five children per minute and is a 
whole playground in itself. It is man- 
ufactured by the only Rotarian in the 
world who manufactures Playground 
apparatus. Write for large illustrated 
catalogue of every kind of apparatus. 


American Playground 


Device Company 
W. W. Huffman, Sec. & General Mgr. 
Anderson =: Indiana 
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Your 
Samples} 








HERE’S THE BEST OINT- 
MENT BOX TO USE! 


See the white top That’s a patent cardboard top 
over a tin cover. You paste your label on the 
cardboard, and it never comes off. Or, write on 
the cardboard and save labels. These ointment 
boxes sell your goods quicker; are smooth-edged 
and well finished; they please your customers bet- 
ter. And save you time, trouble and money. Ask 
for them by name—Myers Patent Tin Boxes— 
“The Label Sticks—It’s Part of the Box.” Made by 


MYERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Rotarian John H. Booth, President 
of Camden, New Jersey 














of Reputation 


HERE'S a BURKE Quality Caddy Bag 

that will meet your requirements. Made 

in the Burke Factory, the Middleman’s 

profits are yours. Ina wide variety of choice 

models you are certain to find one to match 
the most fastidious of tastes. 

There’s a BURKE Quality Club for your 
every stroke and every lie. You willfind them 
masterpieces in appearance, balance and feel. 

You will appreciate in BURKE Clubs, 
Shafts and Golf Goods that standard of qual- 
ity for which the name 
BURKE is interna- 
tionally famous. 





THE BURKE 
VICTORY 


This club, embodying 
an entirely new prin- 
ciple of underslung 
weighting, is the very 
latest in club construc- 
tion. Typically 
BURKE in quality, the 
BURKE Victory is 
| truly a winner. 


na, Saree 


The Burke 
Golf Company 
Newark, Ohio 


WM. BURKE, Rotarian 


























Joliet, Ill. 


Woodruff Inn 


ROBERT F. McROBERTS, Megr., Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 

















Lexington, Ky. 


Hotel Phoenix 


a —_ GC. aes Sec., pn 
Rosary ae. svicheon 4s, 18:30 
Vistting Rotarians Welcome 
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for such men and we appreciate the valued serv- 
ice they render Rotary and their fellow men. 


And I am sure we all appreciate the many 
members—the majority of the membership—who 
cannot “perform” before an audience, but who 
have beyond question the true spirit of the 
organization—who answer every call and serve to 
the limit. 

And the spirit of the Rotary can be, and of 
course is, demonstrated outside the limits of 
Rotary membership. It would be small indeed if 
we confined our kindly acts, the demonstration of 
the Rotary spirit, to members of the organization. 

The Rotary spirit is infinite—it knows no 
bounds. 

—George E. Hardy, Rotary Club of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

® 


The Watch Dog 


IFE’S best gifts and its greatest calamities 
alike can not be described with mere words. 
Fancy trying to picture— 

The lovers glance, the old maid’s sigh. 

Walter Jones’s laugh or Baby Sloat’s first 
cry. 

Our joy at the return of our overseas 
heroes; 

Luther Christie’s dismay when his golf 
game goes badly; 

The taste and effect of a cocktail twenty 
years hence; 

Moonlight on the water, or the birds’ 
chorus at dawn; 

The emotion aroused by a masterpiece of 
painting, music, or a play that !‘fts one 
for the time being out of his sordid self 
into the happy realms of make-believe. 


Such is the Spirit of Rotary. One cannot be 
told of it, he has to experience it. It is a habit of 
mind, a mental attitude, a constant watch dog 
at the gate of our inner life that keeps away 
Selfishness, the villian of ugly mien forever trying 
to stake a claim there. 

Rotary says, “Obey that impulse to help the 
other fellow,” while the villain counters with some 
excuse that tends to abort the divine urge. 

It is far more than attendance upon a luncheon 
once a week, yet this weekly assembling is the 
tonic that is needed to help the wavering impulse 
to become a habit. In this rarefied air of con- 
genial fellowship the best that is in a man comes 
out, and with one accord our hearts and minds 
are turned toward the day when a call to service 
shall be answered, not with lagging feet, but, as 
boys rush to their play, with shouts of joy. 

—Ole Burroughs, Rotary Club of Savannah, 
Ga. 





® 


What is Rotary 


HAVE listened with much interest to the 

many answers to the question, “What Is 
Rotary?” As I view it, Rotary has two forces, 
both working to the same end. 

One is composed of the older and successful 
men who have made their mark in the business 
world but who for many years were entirely 
envelopt in their business to the exculsion of 
everything else. Rotary has come into their lives 
and shown them that they possess something 
someone else requires and they find pleasure and 
satisfaction in supplying those needs the same as 
they would in their own business. 

The other force is the young, aspiring busi- 
neess man who, in many cases, is holding respon- 
sible positions that have been thrust upon him 
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but which he ‘s determined to hold. Naturally 
he is eagerly waiting to grasp any ideas or sug- 
gestions that come from successful men and also 
uses the other members’ judgment in testing out 
his own ideas. 

We now ask the question, “Do both these 
forces put the same into Rotary?” Yes, The 
first group supply dignity and mature judgment, 
the second applies enthusiasm—each neces 
to the other group, both essential to Rotary. 

J. H. Strager, Rotary Club of Lincoln, Neb- 
raska. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 

Of Tue Rotarian, published monthly at Chi- 

cago, Illinois, for October 1, 1919. 

STATE OF [LLINOIS, 


County oF Cook. -. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Chesley R. Perry, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor and Business manager of THE Rotarian, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: 

Publisher, International Association of Rotary 
Clubs, Chicago, II. 

Editor, Chesley R. Perry, Chicago, Illinois. 

Managing Editor, Flip R. Kellar, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Business Manager, Chesley R. Perry, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock)—lInterna- 
tional Association of Rotary Clubs, Chicago, III. 
an Illinois corporation not for pecuniary profit, no 
capital stock and no stockholders. 

Albert S. Adams, President, Atlanta, Ga. 

Chesley R. Perry, Secretary, Chicago, Ill. 

Rufus F. Chapin, Treasurer, Chicago, Ili. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.)—There are none. 

4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trus- 
tee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. : 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib- 
ers during the six months preceding the date 
shown above is 45,400. (This information is re- 
quired from daily publications only.) 

Cnestey R. Perry. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd 
day of September, 1919. 

[sEAL.] _ Cec B. Harris. 

(My commission expires 2nd Feby., 1921.) 
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